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THE “AOLIAN” 


1S CONCEDED BY 


THE WORLD'S BEST MUSICIANS 


TO BE THE 


Greatest Musical Invention of Modern Times 





HE AZOLIAN is a Musical Instrument which, by various automatic 
devices, ‘‘does the fingering” or technique with absolute correctness, 
leaving the player free to give his whole attention to the tempo, ex- 

pression and “tone colour” of the music by manipulating suitable stops. 
The expression intended by the Composer is indicated by red lines drawn upon 
the music, and is so easily understood that ANY ONE--even those devoid of 
musical knowledge—can, after a few days’ practice, perform upon the instru- 
ment any piece of music ever written. For instance, the majestic chorus 
of “* Tannhauser,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a Beethoven 
Symphony, a Bach’s Fugue, or Rossini’s “ Overture to William Tell” can be 
played just as easily as a March, Waltz, Dance or simple Hymn Tune. 


From the nature of its construction and the means employed to sound the 
notes, the music for the AZolian need not be confined to the simple piano 
and organ arrangements, but is adapted from the FULL ORCHESTRAL 
SCORES; thus the harmony may be doubled, the melody embellished with 
flute or horn obligatos ; and, aided by the different stops and swells control- 
ling various instrumental effects, the AZolian music possesses a charm only 
equalled by the concerted efforts of a number of performers. 


The Zolian is unrivalled for Dance Music of every kind, and is well adapted 
for Saloons of Passenger Ships, Mess Rooms, Hotels, Drawing Rooms, Yachts, 
Masonic Halls, and Family or Social Gatherings of every description. 





HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM THE 
MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS. 


EDOUARD DE RESKE says :—“ The see of the £olian to orchestral scores will render it 
attractive to lovers of the highest grades of music.” 


LviG1 ARDITI says:—" I recognise it as one of the greatest inventions of the present century.” 
SARASATE says :—* As a musical instrument the olian is artistic in the true sense of the word.” 


Mons. ALEX. GUILMANT, of Paris, says:—“ I have heard the olian with the greatest pleasure ; 
it renders a great service to all persons who wish to hear or play the music of the great masters.” 





Price from £21 to #155. 


YOUR VISIT WiLL BE ESTEEMED A FAVOUR. 


GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 225, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


THE LUDGATE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE IN THE WAY 


IT SHOULD CO. 
oe... so CARTERS THRIXALINE 
ie a unique it fluid 
we Qe | ior nin fixing the 


tion that has ever in- 

troduced. 
PIR eos 

JOHN CARTER, 
wy) Hairdresser, Be. 


Old of the Fleet S £. 
Baines. of Henry Bom 11. ene Btrest, c. 


INCOME TAX.—RATES. 


The Rate and Taxpayers’ Assessment 
Protection Association, 10, Serjeanis’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C. Managing Director, Mr, 
|. J. Hitcuincs, Ex-Crown Surveyor of the 
ncome Tax Enquiry Office, Established in 
1888. Consult Mr. HrtcutnGs in all cases of 
overcharge, either in Income Tax or Rates, 
Very large Reductions and Repayments have 
been made through his Agency. 


Read ** Income Tax—To Pay or Not ?” 
price 6d., obtainable at the above address, and 
through all Booksellers. 


COOK'S 
“RIVIERA” 
SOAP 


(SUPER-FATTED) 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
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poc~ New Illustrated Price List 
; for 1895 


TO STAMP COLLECT( 





Gratis on application. 


Monthly List of Philatelic Novel- 
ties 6d. per annum, post free. 





Selections of Stamps sent on 
Approval. 








WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
STAMP IMPORTERS, IPSWICH. 
(Established 189.) 


THe 


SINGLE PAIRS SOLD. 


Write for Price List containing over 200 I/lustrations post free. 


Pointed, 
mediuw 
or 
square 
tees, 





Glace kid to button or lace, 8/11, 10.9, 16.9. 


GENTLEMEN'S BOOTS & SHOES —"*s's.r* 


Terms Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders. 
City Warehouse :—{5a, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse 116 end 117, NEW BOND STREET. W. 
Adi Letter Orders to CHEAPSIDE. 


GIVEN AWAY !! 
RE-VULCANISED GOLD MEDAL RUBBER STAEPS. 


Your 







po ey 

; and every other de 

ecription of wenebees Stamp half price. Send 
Addi 


to Cretal 

edal Mvrtine Ink Wo-}a, 
. CAUTION.—The Original aud 
Trade Mark, “ Crystal Palace.” 





THE DIRECT PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


The most advanced Processes of PH OTO-ENG RAVING for all kinds of 
lllustration, including Fine Art Magazines, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—~_—_—_- 


COLLOTYPE PRINTING. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 


“DAILY GRAPHIC.” 


Specimens of our Work may be seen in the “‘ Ludgate Illustrated Magazine ” and most of 


the leading Illustrated Papers. 
HEAD OFFICE— 
38, FARRINGDON STREET. 


STRAND BRANCH— 
11, MILFORD LANE, W.-C. 


COLLOTYPE PRINTING WORKs— 
9, BARNSBURY PARK, N. 
For Prices and Specimens apply to F. &. S. PERRY, Manager 
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JAMES WOLFE’S SLIGHT CARCASS. 


“ I nave this day signified to Mr. Pitt that 
lie may dispose of my slight carcass as he 
pleases. I am in a very bad condition, 
both with gravel and rheumatism; but I 
would much rather die than decline any 
kind of service that offers.” 

So wrote James Wolfe in December, 
1758, to his friend, William Pickson, of 
>alisbury. At that tume General Wolte was 
in command of an army of 8,000 men, which 
had been sent to capture Quebec. Fancy 
a thin, pallid young man, with a sensitive 
face, the temperament of a poet, and a 
body weakened by suffering, and you have 
an idea of the great Englishman who rose 
from a bed of illness to attack Quebec, 
took it, and died on the Plains of Abraham, 
leaving to his country a name which his 
deeds have made immortal. 

What Wolfe ically alluded to as his 

ight carcass,” had it been a healthy one, 
was big enough. It isn’t the heavy weights 
who chiefly do the things that demand 
brains, courage and endurance. But, 
whether the carcass be big or small, it 
must be sound, if t qualities are to 
express thems¢lves ugh it to the best 
advantage. French bullets were probably 
kind to James Wolfe that day at Quebec. 
Had he survived the battle, he would soon 
have died ingloriously of his disease. 

“Fifteen years ago,” says a correspon- 
dent, “ I was one day attacked with great 
pain in my ankle. At first I thought I had 
sprained it in a recent accident. In a few 
days, however, the pain moved up to my 
knee, all the surrounding parts being 
swollen and puffed up. I could not bear 
to put my foot on the ground, or even let 
the bed sheet touch the leg. A doctor 
treated me two months for rheumatism. 
When I got a little better, he sent me to 
Southport for three weeks. I turned to my 
work again, but had great difficulty in § 
ting about, and from time to time I had to 
leave work, owing to the intense pain. 
Later on I had excruciating pains in all 
my limbs, and the joints of my fingers 
became enlarged and grew out of shape. 

“Then I consulted another doctor, who 
attended me through several attacks. He 
said my complaint was chalk gout. He 
gave me icines, but said he couldn't 
do much for me, and that in time the disease 
would kill me. In this way I continued to 
suffer for many years—the first onset of the 
malady =—_ ae to December, ore 
During that peri used every gout an 
rheumatism medicine I heard of but no- 
thing gave me more than temporary relief. 


——————_- 


“In March, 1890, I had a bad attack, 
and was bedfast over two months, when, 
one night, Mr. James Ingham, of Old Traf- 
ford, caled to see me. The pain was at 
its height, and, seeing my condition, he 
said he knew of something that would do 
me good. He went away and then came 
back, bringing me a few doses in a plain 
bottle, but refused to say what sort of stutf 
it was. It gave me so much relief that I 
sent my wife to ask him what it was. He 
said to her ‘I will come and tell your hus. 
band all about it." He soon came, and 
said it was Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
I toid him I had often heard of it, but re- 
garded it as a quack medicine. I sent at 
once to Burgon’s Stores, in Oxford Street, 
and got a bottle, and began taking it 
regularly. In a short time I was out of 
bed and at work, and have never lost a 
day’s work since, nor had any attack of my 
ol wore (Signed) Henry R. Heyden, 
28, Booth Street East, Oxford Road, 
Manchester.” ’ 

Mr. Heyden’s ailment was rheumatic 
gout—a common, painful and dangerous 
bee The cause is a poison in the blood 
produced in this way: First, the stomach 
becomes inactive and torpid with — 
tion and dyspepsia; more work is thus 
thrown on the liver than it is able to do; 
the overloaded liver fails in the manufac- 
ture of urea (the result of body waste), 
leaving it in the blood in the form of a 
solid, called uric acid. This acid—a deadly 
poison—unites chemically with the soda 
(an alkali) in the blood, forming urate of 
sodium, a hard, crystal poison. This poison 
goes round and round in the blood current 
until it is finally deposited in the muscles 
and joints, setting them on fire with ia- 
flammation, and inflicting fearful agony. 

Continued, the disease causes chalk 
stones in the bladder (gravel), Bright's 
disease of the kidneys, and, progressively, 
functional affections of the heart, lungs 
and nervous system. All these arise from 
indigestion and dyspepsia, ard are, pro- 
perly, only symptoms of that disease—a 
death-dealing cause, an appalling series of 
results. 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup cures by 
its action on the kidneys, bowels and skin, 
expelling the poison, and by renewing the 
digestive power. Because of its uliar 
ingredients its success is without parallel. 

Had this remedy been known 136 years 
ago—but, no; it was better that James 
Wolfe should die as he did, rather than be 
cured of his disease. Deathless fame is 
—- more than a few additional years of 

e. 
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JOHN NOBLE, i restour 


KNOCKABOUT FROCKS 
FOR GIRLS. 


are in the John Noble 
a- with saddle top, long, 
tull sboeves, belt and pocket, 


reot 1/6 sacu. 


Postage 4}¢. extra. 

Note the following low prices “= 
Lengths 2: 24 2f 30 33 ins 
Price 13 2- 26 30 36 ca. 
Lengths 35 39 47 45 ins. 


EVERY PURCHASER 


DELIGHTED. 


The lengths stated 
are from top of neck- 
tand to bottom | of 
skart in front 





FROM 
56 
LADIES 
COSTUME 

SKIRTS atte Wide 


Shape are supplied in the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge as follows: Costume 
Skirt, untrimmed. 


price &/ 6 omy. 


Each skirt packed in box and sent 
ewriage paid for 6d. extra. Colours 
itlack, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Ruby, 
Reseda, Grey, Tan or Drab. 


In the 


JOHN NOBLE, L™ stron 


i 
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to order by post, John Noble, 


DONT BE AFRAID 3c" 2,25" Jom Sous. 


be not approved. John Noble, Ltd., is an old-established 
undertaking, with a capital of £80,000, Possessing a magni- 
ficent Warehouse in the centre of Manchester, and a large 
and well-equipped Factory employing upwards of too 
workers, and may safely be relied on to perform all the 
promises made in this advertisement in every particular 
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Parterns. e'so [lwstreted ~ Book o the Serge.” and Fashion Sheet of other 
Conrumes for | adies and Children's wrar sent Post Free so an~ ender of 


JOBN NOBLE, Lid, 11, Plocadiliy, MANCBESTER. 


THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE (Refd.) 


Is a fabric of world-wide 
5? in. wide, does not spot 
wished whenever neces- 


fame and durability. It is 
with rain, and may be 
sary, this fabric has never 
price, and so far as wear 


been equalled at the 


and general appearance go, might reasonably be 
said to be worth any- where between 28.6d. and 
Ss. 6d. per . Colours: Navy, Brown, Myrtle, 
Reseda, uby, Grey, Dral Tan ofr ck. 


Every reader can secure 


SIX YARDS FOR 


a Full Dress Length of 
Sent car.iage paid for 
¢@. extra. 






MANGHESTER 


NOBLE'S NOVELTIES 


. ~~ Fabrics for Season stile 
ear, luding hundreds of NK uvel 
and Artistic Designs and Colourgs, 
are unanimously recommended by the 
leading J of Fashion. Ladies 
everywhere who are interested in 


NEW DRESS FABRICS 


are invited to write at once for 


John Noble's Large Box, 
containing over 


1,000 Pattern: 


any alivess on approval vo 


post-card sent to The Ware. 
house will ensure thew 
immediate despatch. 
The value and 
souety wil delagtat 


MISSES’ 
COSTUMES ‘zs: 


that has quite taken the public fancy 
Just the thi for regular wear, 
being made in the John Noble Chevit 
Serge, with prettily gathered front, 
full, fashionable sleeves and shaped 
belt. The skirt is trimmed four rows 
of narrow black Russia braid, th: 
cuffs, collar and belt of bodice bein ¢ 
trimmed similarly. Colours: Black, 
Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Ruby, Reseda, 
Tan, Drab or Grey. 

Price only & oe. 

When ordering 

please state whether 


carriage, of. extra. 
skirt is required 3, or 3% in. long 


MANCHESTER 
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BY HER maapemaiteels ROYAL sevteirtam PATENT. 


CHIVERS’ PATENT BLANC-MANGE 


Delicious BLANC-MANGES easily made with the simple 
addition of milk. 
Made in various flavours :— 
STRAWBERRY, ORANGE, LEMON, VANILLA, RASPBERRY, ALMOND 
A delicious addition to the Dinner and Supper Table. 


EXTRACTS FROM ANALYST’S REPORT. 


G2ANVILLE H. SHARPE, F.C.S., Analyst (late Principal of the Liverpool College of 
Chemistry), certifies as follows :-— 


“They are, undoubtedly, of the best composition and quality, and I have no hesitation in stating 
that the utmost a = technical se have been brought to bear, both in the selection of the 
materials em d throughout the process of manufacture, so as to ensure the most perfect results. 
I feel confident that ‘one preparations will steadily win their way into public favour i in virtue of their 
intrinsic merits, and that they will command an extensive and appreciative consumption.” 


Sold in 3d. and 6d. boxes. 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS 


POSSESS THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES. 


(a) They are easily and quickly made, requiring the simple addition 
of m.lk. 











(b) They require no sweetening. 
(c) They supply a choice of three lavours—Lemon, Almond, Vanilla 
(d) They are guaranteed absolutely pure. 
{e) They have a rich appearance and are of correct consistency. 
(f) They form a delicious and digest.ble addition to the Dinner or 
Supper Table. 
Prepared in Three flavours—LEMON, ALMOND, VANILLA. 
Sold in 2d. and 6d. boxes. 


DELICIOUS, HUN A child can in a 


WHOLESOME, “7 RS few minutes make 
REFRESHING. > jellies of which any 


HIVE 
Prepared in Sitertind J Wy init Ete ie might be 


\= XS | LY 









oe —— 
Flavoured with Ripe — : 
Frvit Juices. Half Pints 24d. 
Erm ; Pints ... 4)d. 
Highly praised by all. eee! VP Quarts ... 8d. 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, Histon, Cambridge. 
FIRST PRIZE FOR FRUIT FARM JAMS, ROYAL SHOW, WINDSOR, 1889 
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NEW BOOKS by Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


NEW EDITION: 


CATHERINE OF SIENA: 
A BIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt, price 5s. net. 





Mr. GLapsTone, after reading “Catherine of Siena” wrote:—“It is evident that 
Mrs. Butler is on the level of her subject, and it is a very high level. To say this is 
virtually saying all.” 


The R. view of Reviews says :—‘* Few books help you to realise better the eternal miracle 
of the Divine Life amid this hell of a world, for Catherine lived at a time and in a land 
where the devil and all his angels seemed lords of misrule both in Church and in State.” 


By the same Author, 


THE LADY OF SHUNEM: 
A SERIES OF BIBLICAL STUDIES WRITTEN FOR PARENTS, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. net. 





HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


Published at THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office, 


125, Fleet Street, E.C. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Edited by W. T. Sreap. Contains the 
Cream of the Periodical Literature of our Time, and enables the Busiest Man or Woman to keep in 
touch with the Best Thought of the World. 


It is profusely illustrated, gives the fullest information cenoeening current events. reviewing in condensed form 
te progress ot on” olitics, Social Reforms, Scieace and Art, and coutains the great-st amount of :eading 
matter at 7 possible price = The Magaz ne will be sent to any pari of the world for 8s. €d. per 
Annum, post free ee it ae 


“THE SPLENDID PAUPERS, A Tale of the Coming Plutocracy,” is the 
Title of the Christmas Number of the “ Review of Reviews." Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 
In this tical and social Romance of the Times, Mr. Stead discusses the problem, “ What will England be like 
fifty years ” when our landed aristocracy, ruined by the fall in prices and other causes, are supplanted by 
American and Chinese Plutocrats, and when religions faith gives place to a scientific materialistic pessiausm. 


BORDERLAND: A Quarterly Magazine. Devoted to the Scientific Study 
¢f the Phenomena of the Mysterious Borderland between Science and Superstition. Price 1s. 6d. ; 
Annual Subscription, 7s. per Annum post free. 


Published Faruary 15, April 15, Fuly 15, October 15. 


Another Edition called for, and Just Issued, completing 135,000 copies 
“IF CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO.” By W.T.Sreap. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


paper covers, Is. 
Seventy thousand copies of this book were ordered in America before a single cory was issued from the press. 


PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS: An Album for the People. 160 


pages, 4to. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s.9%. This unique publication contains the Portraits and Auto- 
graphs of 136 Men and Women famous in Society, Politics, Literature, Art and Pailanthropy. 
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ALL FAT PEOPLE 
oo nh Potente coneerainy 2 


never fail to Improve both Health and without 
Change of Diet. An Eoglish Countess writes :—“ Your 
Trilene Tablets act admirably." send 28. 64. to 
THE TRILENE CO., Sole Proprictors, 
70, PINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


Madame FRAIN’S 


FAMOUS FEMALE MIXTURE. 


The most powerful and effective on earth. For the 
most obstinate cases. Will not injure the most delicate. 
Price 7s. Gd. (Strongest fis. bottle.) Post free Gd. 
extra. HERBAL INSTITUTE, ls, Hackney Road 
(opposite Shoreditch Church), London, N.K. Ladies, 
send at Once a Directed Envelope for Puarticu- 
fare and Proofs. will forfeit £100 for every testi- 
monial that is not genuine, and they can be seen at any 
time, Sold by ali Chemists. 








THE N 3 
Quiekly co tall I sentinen ne Least Sarp THE SoonEstT MENDED. 


Wire: You are the most uncivil man I ever 





_ Boxes le. 1}d. and 2. 9d. (containing three met ; I mended the hole in your waistcoat pocket 
hase an eel ob ie oo tt ee ta : last night, and you don't even thank me. 
Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. Hvussanp: Yes! but how did you find out 
Beware of imitations, there was a hole in the very pocket I keep my 
injurious and worthless. money ? Eh? Better Zet sleeping dogs lie! 





THE 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine 


MAY BE OBTAINED 


At is. 3d. each, post free. 


SESH SHSESESSCEOOOSOSESE -- 


TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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HinnesseGururs 


In 6d. an io Doe, of oS — 
dressers and 
three 


Sample Box on ‘on receipt of 7 
stamps from the Patentees, 
HINDES Lo., BirnmMINGHAM. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR 


BALDNESS, 


Bali Patches, Gr-yness, Superfiuous Hairs, &c. The great success 
which has attended my treatment is due to the ‘fact that it 3 wes a 
joa a true scientific knowledge resting upon modern in’ 
gations and microscopical r searches, Guapetving the old fashioned 


notions reg Haw treatment. Sufferers my, with confidence, 
reckon _— a successful Cure. Advice, with Prescrption, on re- 
ceipt of Fee, Ss., and ~~ ———— Envelope. Address: 


ORN 
Hair Speotalist, x NEWPORT. ISLE OF WIGAT. 
y Using Wales’ Patent 


SOUND piscs 


Which are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. gon 
ively Tavisibie orn 

removal, 


NEAR en eS 
THE A. L. WALES CO. 
2 a F3. New Bond St., London. W. 


To TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. See Ll- 
justrated G “How to 


1 ide 34 
ceeea renee 
Road, London. o_o 

So and Show-case Makers 
for all free. 


Estimates 
M HENRY Myers. Et. 1°68. 








News. 
You are not as you used to 


No, I used ta be a baby. 


CHARLEY (Sadly) : 
be, darling. 
Cora (impatiently) : 


Vii 


FRAZER'S 
TABLETS 


For all complaints arising from 
Impurity of the Blood. 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 





OrGrevs FAT REDUCING »°.1!; 


An Bey a permanent and rapid cure 


for obesi lnction in size, weight, and im- 
yrovement in health guaranteed. A preparation 
ept for Army, Hunting Men, and stubborn cases 

which lave resisted other treatment. A Lady 

writes :—** Cannot speak too highly of your won- 
derful Pills, which have given me a new lease of 
life and happiness.” 
ABDOMINAL OBESITY A SPECIALITY. 
2/9 and 4/6 aa bes, plain wrapper, post free 
to any part of the W 


Dr. W. GREY, 57. Weymonth 8t., Portland P!., London. 


KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. 


De nar year ehee wit pram hies ton 1889, 
ee ee my feel- 


possibly have had a more 
at times = it quite ex- 
hausted me. The macus, which was nous and 
Rael teas Geen ealinan anil T bate Gem a le to get 
rid of it without difficulty. 
“TI am, sir, yours truly, J. HIL1..” 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED, 


ohare Gate Se. for itself. From strict coagies ® 
appears that the benet ae gh ee Keating's Coug 


WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


8, Mr Hill writes: “I should long 

but for Lozenges—they ar: 

tin gold, I will pF see ae tell any- 
cough on remedy they are 


Keating's Lozenges are , sold in tins, 1s. 1}d. each, 
Tae UnrivALLep REMEDY FoR 
COUGHS, BOARSENESS and THROAT TROUBLES. 
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THE 


LUDGATE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


The arrangements for 1895 are now complete and mclude 


COMPLETE NOVELS 


Joseph Hatton, 
G. B. Burgin, 
Edwin Hughes, 


Paul Seton, 
&ce. &e. 


SHORT STORIES 


Jean Middlemass, 
John Strange Winter, 
Walter Wood, 

Fergus Hume, &c. &c. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


The Stock Exchange, | The Coal Exchange, 
The Corn Exchange, Mincing Lane, &c. &c. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN, 
Incidents of the Month, 
Whispers from the Woman’s World, 


And many other Specially Attractive Features by well-known and 
popular Writers and copiously Illustrated by the best Magazine Arlists. 


The LUDGATE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE will main- 
tain its reputation as the best SIXPENNY Monthly. 
If any dificulty is experienced in obtaining the LUDGATE ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, it is requested that a communication be sent to th2 Publishers, 
Temple House, Temple Avenue, Lordon, E.°. 
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By Authority of Her Majesty the Quesu, Hmpress of Judia 
UNDER SIX ROYAL BRITISH PATENTS AND FIFTEEN FOREIGN PATENTS 


“CALIFORNIAN” 


THE “HOUSEHOLD TREASURE” BORAX, 
“QUEEN OF ANTISEPTICS,” 
Specially Prepared, absolutely Pure and absolutely Safe, for Persona! and Domestic Uses. 

“Californian ” possesses ~ that are exceptional and unknown to any vther substance. It stand= aloue 

in its Antiseptic, Decay-Ar attributes, its safety, readiness fur use un! its cheapness. it Pur 
fies Water, destroys Fever — rifyin pt poms instantly. Is renders Water beautifully clear, sweet and pure 
w Clean: urifying a ouring purposes ; especially valuable for Toilet, Bath and Lav ‘ 

Removes all taint, all m dry rot and other unhealth: changes ; makes domestic wares bright and also, 
‘ately clean. Keeps Milk nan = Fresh Meat, Poultry and Fish; de-troys all sourness, removes al 


BORAX “NEW” PATEN T. 


IN FINELY PREPARED POWDER, READY FOR INSTANT USE. 
Is solid in Borax Glazed Jars, with Glazed Covers, large size, Is. each. 


The bright style and handiness of these Borax Glazed Jars emphasize the value of this New Buraa for 
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THE EDITOR 


RAISED HIS WHIP TO STRIKE [Page 231 





By ¥OSEPH HATTON. 


—>- OL 


CHAPTER 1. 
Witu a Horsewuip. 


as T really seems as if the very devil 
L got among one’s papers!” said 
Mr. Sibley Heath, as he rum- 
maged the editorial table for a manuscript 
which was not there. “I in to believe 
there are unseen fiends who have a mis- 
sion to worry over-worked sub-editors. 
You put a thing down right under your 
nose, you turn round to speak to someone, 
and, by Jove, it’s gone as clean as if it had 
never existed. And then just as suddenly 
it turns up in some place where you never 
put it nor ever thought of putting it. Ah! 
here it is.” 

Mr. Sibley Heath sat down at that end 
of the table which he shared with his 
chief, and glanced at the latest editorial 
attack on the Stock Exchange, apropos of 
certain joint Stock Companies recently 
floated and others to be brought before 
the public. He was a pale, anxious, in- 
tellectual looking young fellow, dressed in 
black, and with his shirt cuffs carefully 
turned over his coat sleeves, that they 
might not annex the smuts of the office on 
the side that was seen when the work of 
the day or night was over. 

It was a handsome, well-equipped room, 
furnished with a telephone, tape-telegraph, 
book-case, stocked with works of reference, 
several chairs, a large table, provided with 
indiarubber tubes communicating with 
various departments of the office, and a 
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pneumatic tube which brought proofs and 
took back copy to the reading-rooms and 
the printer. The parquetted floor was 
partially covered with Persian rugs. 
There were two entrances to the room, 
one in the right hand corner and another 
down by the left. One led into a corridor 
and thence to the street; another to a 
private waiting-room, where quite recently 
a stalwart commissionaire had been 
stationed on guard. The waiting-room 
had a private staircase leading into Beau- 
mont Street, and the editorial windows 
looked upon Fleet Street. 

The Sentinel had been in existence more 
than a year, but had only recently, under 
new management, awakened to the fact 
that a new paper must make itself felt. 
The editor was Mr. Tom Chester, who 
had had some experience in journalism as 
reporter, war correspondent and editor. 
His uncle, Sir Anthony Dibbs, had bought 
the Sentinel to give Tom a start; and at the 
opening of our narrative, Tom had, as we 
shall see, just given his uncle a start. 

“ Now didn’t I tell you never to come 
in here without knocking?” said Mr. 
Heath, as Bailey, the juvenile porter, 
rushed into the room with a card in his 
hand and a “ beg pardon ” on his lips. 

“ Couldn't 'elp it, please, sir; said he'd 
knock my ’ead orf!” 

“ Who?” 

“’Im as b’longs to the card, sir; said I 
was to come up right away; and ‘e’sgota 
whip in ‘is ‘and, sir, like a bludgeon!” 
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“ Mr. John Hopkins Fitz-Wallis,” said 
Heath, reading the card. “And what 
dves he want?” 

“The editor, sir. I told ’im as he 
hadn't come yet, and ’e says ‘ Take this 
up to whoever's ‘ere ;’ and I’m sorry I for- 
got to knock, sir!” 

‘* Didn't you tell him that the editor 
does not see anyone without an appoint- 
ment by letter? ” 

“ He never give me time, sir.” 

“Very well, tell him to write or call 
again in half an hour.” 

“ Right, sir,” said Bailey as he dis- 
appeared. 

“Come with a horsewhip, has he? 
Well, Chester certainly has been waking 
them up in the City—‘ hotbed of knavery, 
den of thieves’ and so on—rather hot. 
True enough, perhaps, but what a splutter 
the truth makes—whenever one tells it.” 

Mr. Heath's soliloquy was interrupted 
by the telephone bell. 

“ Well?” he said, taking down the 
tube and putting it to his ear. 
‘*What? Can't tell what you say. 
Yes, this is the Sentinel. Editorial 
room? yes. What? Shall you doa 
column of the row at the Impartial 
Theatre? No, don’t 
care a button what 
happens at the 
Impartial Theatre ! 
Good-bye !” 
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He hung up the tube and returned to 
his seat on the right hand side of the 
table, and went on arranging the papers 
for his chief: proofs, letters, manuscripts, 
notes of queries and memoranda of various 
kinds, talking all the time to himself. 
“It is wonderful,” he said, “ what a little 
handful of faddists can do if they are 
persistent. The people who don’t care 
don’t stir; they laugh at the new move- 
ment; but the handful orates, talks, holds 
meetings, gets interviewed, and, by Jove! 
before you know where you are is a 

wer!” 

“How are you, Heath?’ says Mr. Tom 
Chester, quietly entering his room, taking 
off his gloves and sitting down at the head 
of the table. ‘Fine day; thought we had 
a good paper this morning; sorry we hadn't 
more of the Egyptian business.” 

“ Yes, it is a pity; but we beat them all 
on the Bogus Charities; and the Sntilax 
















“ANYTHING SPECIAL?” 


HE ASKED. 
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Mine has created a sensation they tell 

Tom Chester was a man of thirty, looked 
ten years beyond his age; closely cropped, 
iron-grey hair, clean-shaven face, a pro- 
minent nose, searching dark eyes, heavy 
eye-brows, long hands, thin lips, square 
chin, a pleasant, cultivated voice, gre 
jacket and trousers, white silk neckerchief, 
a buttonhole of white azalea, and generally 
a look of authority and prosperity. 

“ Anything special?” he asked, as he 
began pasar womens to look over his 
papers, dropping a letter now and then 
into the waste-paper basket, that was of 
abnormal capacity. 

“That man Fitz-Wallis has called with 
a horsewhip.” 

“Oh!” said Chester, going on with his 
work. 

“Told Bailey he would knock his head 
off.”’ 


“Qh!” said Chester. By-the-way, I 
hear there’s been a bit of a shindy over 
the morning performance at the Impartial 
Theatre.” 

“Yes,” said Heath, ‘‘so the Central 
Agency report.” 

“ Made arrangements for it ?” 

“ No,” said Heath, and at that moment 
the telephone bell went off in its peremp- 
tory way, whereupon Heath gave the 
instroment his attention. After the usual 
preliminaries, he listened, and remarked to 
the distant and squeaky speaker, “ It’s 
too bad to worry in this way.” 

“ What is the worry, Heath?” asks the 
Editor. 

“The Impartial business you spoke of ; 
they want to send us a column. I had 
said ‘No’—suppose I had better say 
‘ Yes , ? » 

“Certainly,” replied Chester; “and 
send a man down to interview the Direc- 
tor.” 

Heath re-addressed himself to the 
telephone. ‘‘ Yes, send a column; Mr. 
Chester's orders; and, by-the-way, send 
the manuscript so that it can be read— 
your flimsy takes half the office to decipher 
it. Right! Good-bye.” 

As Heath replaced the telephone tube, 
Chester, with a pile of manuscripts before 
him, remarked: ‘* You are always down 
on the Central Agency, Heath.” 

“They are always down on us,” was 
Heath's reply. ‘No canard too mangy 
for them to try and plant upon the 
Sentinel.” 
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“ T wish you would see the printer about 
the Smilax Mine report, I want an early 
proof.” 

“« Yes,” Heath replied, and left the room 
with a bundle of papers in his hand just 
as the leather bolt shot forth from the 
pneumatic tube at the editor's elbow a 
bundle of proofs. Chester laid the parcel 
aside. It was the “over-matter” of the 
previous day. Chester did not permit it 
to disturb his work of clearing up his 
morning’s correspondence. The nature 
of his letters might be gathered from the 
scraps which he read, and the passing 
remarks he made as he disposed of their 
contents, not to mention his manner of 
disposing of their varied propositions and 
proffered contributions—“‘ Mr. Gladstone 
was once no better than——” “Qh, in- 
deed !” and the letter was torn in half and 
dropped into the waste-paper basket, the 
enormous capacity of which was sugges- 
tive of the reckless indifference of editors 
to voluntary contributions, rather, it must 
be sup , than indicative of the barren- 
ness of outside communications. “I can 
give you the heads of a social scandal 
implicating a Member of the Upper 
House.” This followed the Gladstonian 
comment, and had in quick succession a 
number of wasted successors. Another 
letter, over which Chester paused for a 
moment, informed him that he was “a 
scoundrel, and a panderer to vice.” On 
the other hand, the next was a tribute to 
his *‘ fearless defence of the Grand Pacific 
Gold Shareholders, which is an honour to 
the press and more particularly to the 
Morning Sentinel!" Chester placed the 
tribute under a paper-weight ; but he paid 
no heed to another which contained many 
practical suggestions ‘‘ from one who has 
been in the business all his life, and has - 
an infallible receipt for augmenting a 
paper’s circulation.” ‘ You deserve to be 
horsewhipped for your attack on the 
Smilax Mine,” was the text of one of the 
last of the miscellaneous collection, and 
dropping it into the limbo of brilliant 
thoughts and generous suggestions, Ches- 
ter leaned back in his chair to laugh over 
a note from the North of England, in 
which the writer, in a bold round hand, 
said: “If I had thee down in Yorkshire, 
my lad, I’d welt thy hide for thee.” A few 
epistles soliciting work, asking for alms, 
and reminding the editor that he was 
“ one of the few fortunate pressmen, while 
others are starving,” Chester placed in a 
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drawer for consiaeration, in company with 
sundry others of a personal and pathetic 
character. 

Chester, with a stronger nerve than 
Thackeray, had no idea of resigning his 
position on sentimental grounds; no 
idea, indeed, of resigning on any grounds; 
though he stretched his legs under the 
table, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and remarked : 

“ And yet everybody wants to edit a 
newspaper, and everybody thinks he can; 
even my kind-hearted, ignorant uncle, Sir 
Anthony, as good as said he could, only 
the other day. Wish he would try it! 
No, I don’t; he'd ruin the Sentinel in a 
week, and that would never do just as we 
are turning the corner. And besides, it is 
worth any money to see Hetty go over 
the Society proofs and strike out the 
names of all the people she doesn’t like. 
By the way, I must tell Sir Anthony about 
my views in regard to Hetty before the 
information reaches him from some out- 
sider. Bless her heart; he can’t help 
liking her, unless ——-” 


CHAPTER II. 
Not To BE TRIFLED WITH. 


“ Here is Short’s third article on ‘ Stock 
Exchange Morality,’” said Heath, looking 
in upon the Editor’s reflections. 

“* Very well, give it out.” 

“Thought you would like to see it first.” 

“Oh, no; it’s all right.” 

“ Yesterday's was not!” 

“I thought you cut it down and re- 
wrote the end of it?” 

“So I did.” 

“What was wrong about it ?” 

. “That man, Fitz-Wallis, will tell you,” 
said Heath. “ Here's his card.” 

Heath took a card from the mantel- 
shelf and laid it before his chief. 

“Oh, the fellow with the horsewhip! 
said Chester. ‘“ What's he like?” 

“I did not see him,” said Heath; “but 
here he comes, | should say.” Heath's 
forecast was suggested by a noisy alter- 
cation on the stairs between the boy, 
Bailey, and a stranger. 

Bailey entered hurriedly, as the sequel 
eck tae remark, followed by a big, 

w in an open morning jacket 
that exhibited to the ieligilioe & white 
waistcoat and a lavish quantity of watch 
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‘‘Announce me?” he exclaimed, rush- 
ing past Bailey. ‘I can announce my- 
self!” 

“Don't you get a-shovin’ me,” said 
Bailey angrily, squaring his little shoulders 
and brushing from his collar the imaginary 
marks of the visitor's dirty hands. 

Heath looked at Chester. The Editor 
calmly lifted his eyes from the papers 
before him and surveyed the stranger, 
who scowled upon “the entire concern.” 

‘** Well, sir, why all this hurry?” asked 
Chester. Then, turning to Bailey, he said, 
‘Boy, go and hold the gentleman's 
horse.” 

This was a delicate intimation to the 
visitor that Chester had not overlooked 
his aggressive flourishing of a silver- 
headed riding-whip. 

“Ain't got no oss, sir,” Bailey replied. 

*‘ Then hold his whip, Bailey.” 

The boy stepped towards Fitz-Wallis 
to carry out the Editor's instructions. 

“Stand aside, boy,” said Fitz-Wallis, 
stiffening his whip-arm and looking dag- 
gers at Chester. “I'm not to be trifled 
with, and don’t you think it. Are you 
the editor of the Sentinel ? 

‘* Yes,” said Chester cutting open the 
pages of the newest magazine 

* Did you write this article?” asked 
Fitz-Wallis, producing from his coat 
pocket a copy of that day’s Sentinel. 

*What is it about?” asked Chester 
with tantalising coolness. 

“The Smilax Mine, sir,” was the reply. 

“I did not write it,” said Chester; 
“couldn't write anything half as clever.” 

“ The same old game !” was the wither- 
ing reply, as Fitz- Wallis flung the journal, 
which he had rolled up intoa paper baton, 
upon the floor, with the tragic air of a 
mimic Burke repeating an old sensation 
in the House of Commons. “Challenged 
with the offence, nobody has written the 
Se thing—nobody is responsible 

it!” 

“* I am not clever enough to have written 
the article, but I am responsible for it,” 
— coking” Bag ~ Pog in ee chair 
a i itz- i ight in the 
face for the first time. _ 

“You are! You admit that!” 
claimed Fitz- Wallis. 

“Oh, yes,” said Chester. “And what 
is the matter with the article ? ” 

“ Matter with it, sir!” said Fitz-Wallis, 
buttoning his tight jacket over his some- 
what protuberant re, as far as the 
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fashionable riding-jacket of the day would 
admit of 1; “the matter!” Why, it 
says that I ama thief! yes, sir, damn it 
—a thief!” 

“If the Sentinel says you are a thief, sir, 
it is my business to maintain that state- 
ment until you have given public proof to 
the contrary,” said Chester, rising from 
his seat, prepared to meet the threatened 
attack, and fearful lest he should be over- 
thrown by the mere weight of his bulky 
antagonist. 

« Oh, that’s your tone, is it ?” 

“1 fear so.” 

“You don’t explain—you don’t apolo- 

ise?” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Chester. 

Thereupon, with a sudden advance upon 
the Editor, the Smilax Mine promoter 
raised his whip to strike, but had no 
sooner lifted his arm than Heath, with 
the dexterity of a swordsman and pugilist 
combined, disarmed him and twisted his 
fingers in the collar of the foe “in the 
twinkling of a bed-post, I belave,” as a 
certain new recruit in the Sentinel office 
described to a comrade the rapidity of 
Heath’s action. 

‘Thank you, Heath,” said Chester, 
taking the whip from Heath and handing 
it to Bailey, as Heath released Fitz- 
Wallis, who was now as grey in the face 
as his tightly-fitting breeches. 

“Hang it in the library museum,” said 
Chester, referring to the whip, “‘ with the 
knuckle-dusters and revolvers.” 

“Yes, sir,” Bailey answered with a 
serious air of importance ; and he left the 
room with a glance of triumph at Fitz- 
Wallis, who was fuming and grumbling 
and straightening his collar and re-tying 
his cravat. 

These arrangements being completed, 
he remarked to no one in particular, “ Oh, 
very well, I shall take other steps.” 

“ Take these,” said Heath, opening the 
door that led to the waiting-room, and 
thence to Beaumont Street, * they are the 
nearest.” 

As Heath opened the door, a stalwart 
commissionaire with a couple of medals 
on his breast entered and stood by the 
door at attention. 

“Show this gentleman the nearest eee 
the street, if you please, Sergeant O'K 

“ This way, av plase,” said O'Keefe, 
addressing Fitz-Wallis. 

“ Be civil to the gentleman, O'Keefe,” 
said Heath. 
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‘*T will, sorr,” was the Sergeant's reply, 
standing aside to permit the visitor to go 
before him. 

“You shall hear from my solicitors,” 
said Fitz-Wallis as he disappeared. 

“I fear the article was a little too 
strong,” said Chester, when editor and 
sub-editor were once more alone. “It is 
easy enough to -— that a man is not 
exactly honest an his scheme not quite 
“ig win public confidence, and thus 
kill both the promoter and the swindlin 
enterprise, without saying in Short’s stiff, 
inflexible way that a man is a thief and a 
thing is a swindle ” 

‘*] agree with you, certainly; but, if 
you remember, you said an action for libel 
would be good for the Sentinel in such a 
case as that of the Smilax Mine.” 

“ Quite right, Heath ; and we are not 
going to knuckle under to swagger and 
horsewhips. By Jove, old chap, you did 
capture the fellow’s stick splendidly! 
Perhaps you had better go and revise the 
article for to-morrow’s paper, or we may 
have more whips in the morning than you 
can handle at one time.” 

“ All right,” said Heath, smiling in his 
apologetic way. He never smiled without 
seeming to beg your pardon, not on the 
score of undue levity, but for the reason 
that it seemed out of place on the Sentinel. 
Not that Heath was a misanthrope. On 
the contrary, he was a bit of a wag, but it 
was all in a serious way. He probably 
often laughed in his sleeve; but if you 
caught him laughing anywhere else, he 
would look at you with a solemn expres- 
sion of apology and regret, 

“By the way. you have placed a new 
man on the staff?" said Chester. 

“The commissionaire, O'Keefe,” said 
Heath. “ Yes; since you have been going 
with extra enthusiasm for the City, not to 
mention social morality, I thought 
O'Keefe might be handy, if not useful, to 
have in the waiting-room.” 

“A fine-looking chap,” said Chester 
laughing. 

‘He has served his time to the public 
service, since he left the as 
what they call a chucker-out with the 
Salvation Army,” was Heath's reply. 

will go and revise Short's 


“ Thank you,” said Chester, as Heath 
left the room, and the bell of the tele- 
phone in its peremptory way 

the editorial attention. 
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CHAPTER III. 
By SpectaL M&ssENGER. 


“Tue next person who gets into my 
room without an appointment deprives you 
of yours, do you hear, Mr. Bailey ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Bailey answered. “ Couldn't 
’elp it, sir; I allers tells’em the editor ain't 
in, but he’d been ’anging about a hour or 
two and ahead of me on the stairs.” 

Apart from his cockney dialect, Bailey 
was quite an educated little fellow of five 
and twenty; looked sixteen; felt like 
forty. A round, apple-faced lad who 
might have lived all his life in a rural 
parish, instead of being reared in the East- 
end and beginning his career of reading 
and writing in a Board School. He was 
dressed in a grey tweed suit, and wore in his 
necktie the colour of the Sentinel’s political 
party, which was true blue. The editorial 
staff had made quite a pet of the porter, 
as they called Bailey, who made a con- 
tinual endeavour hg redeem his oe 
appearance by the assumption of the 
manners of middle age. He had tried 
certain patent preparations for producing 
a lavish hirsute growth on the most naked 
face, which had been advertised in the 
Sentinel, but without success; Bailey's 
countenance, after six months’ careful 
observance of the instructions, had re- 
mained just as smooth and rubicund as 
before. 

* Don’t let it occur again,” the Editor 
said in reply to Bailey’s excuses for the 
admission of the irate Fitz-Wallis to the 
editorial room. 

“ No, sir; all I could ’a done, sir, was 
to knock *im down, sir, and he might ‘ave 
‘ad me up, and I didn’t want to create no 
disturbance, sir.” 

“ That’s all right, Bailey,” said Chester, 
smiling at the serious expression the 
porter had forced into his genial counten- 
ance. 

“And ‘ere’s a letter for you, sir, by 
special messenger from the Gresham Club, 
sir, and waitin’ for a hanswer.” 

Chester looked at Bailey as he ran his 
paper-knife through the envelope, repeat- 
ing the words “ waiting for an answer,” 
thinking at the same time it was very un- 
usual for his uncle, Sir Anthony Dibbs, to 
write from his club, and especially at that 
early hour of the ~~ He opened the letter 
and glanced at the contents, his face 
flushing as he read, his usual composure 
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ruffied under Sir Anthony's peremptory 
and angry words. 

“« There is no answer, Bailey,” he said. 
“ And now, mind this; I am out to every- 
body except Sir Anthony Dibbs.” 

“ And if Miss Hetty Phillips calls, sir ?” 

** Oh, well, if she calls and Sir Anthony 
Dibbs is not here, show the lady up.” 

“ Right, sir—never see Sir Anthony as 
I knows of—suppose he calls and won't 
give his name? Some gents is like that, 
sir.” 

“ But this ‘gent’ will give his name, 
Bailey.” 
“ Right, sir; thank’ee, sir!” said the boy. 

“ Too devilish proud of his twopenny- 
halfpenny title not to shout it loud 
enough for half Fleet Street to hear him.” 
said Chester to himself when he was 
alone. ‘“Confound him!” Then he 
looked at the letter once more without 
reading it word for word, and summarised 
its contents in a few jerkysentences. ‘‘ Dis- 
charge me from the editorship —tet’s me 
down easy with a year’s salary—tired of 
my foolery—have attacked in one day his 
financial friend, John Hopkins Fitz-Wallis, 
Esquire, and his social friend, Lady Bur- 
nette—will relieve me this very day—in 
future means to edit the Sentinel himself.” 

Chester was interrupted for a moment 
by the telephone bell, to which he respon- 
ded very curtly, and then blew one of his 
desk whistles, which, being answered, he 
said: “I want to see you for a minute, 
Heath, and bring the manuscript of the 
article ‘ Beggars on Horseback.’” 

**] wonder who wrote that?” he said, 
as he replaced the speaking-tube. “ It 
was a trifle hard upon Lady Burnette, but 
only by inference. Confound these Society 
reporters; they area real trouble! It was 
the only column that I did not read care- 
fully. I remember Dibbs saying not long 
ago that if ever he married again, Lady 
Burnette was the sort of woman he would 
like to have for a wife.” 

“Oh, thank you, Heath,” he said, 
glancing at the manuscript of the social 
article which had disturbed Sir Anthony's 
mind. “ And who is Miss Whaffles? ” 

“One of our new writers, introduced 
by Lady Collette de March.” 

“ Oh,” said Chester, handing the manu- 
script back to the sub-editor; “I fear the 
fat’s in the fire, to quote the favourite if 
inelegant phrase of my uncle, Sir Anthony, 
but we will speak again of this before the 
day is over.” 
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“ Very well,” said Heath as he left the 
room ; and as he did leave it, the telephone 
bell made a very persistent summons, and 
somehow rasped Chester's nerves. As a 
rule he had no nerves, but Sir Anthony's 
letter had brought a whole bunch of them 
out strongly. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, as he placed 
the tube to his ear. ‘“‘ Yes, I am Chester. 
What! a writ for libel? Very well, my 
solicitors are Lewis and Lewis; they will 
accept service. At whose suit?” The 
answer did not come promptly; Chester 
listened impatiently. “At the suit of 
Bellows and Bellows? Thank you. Good 
day!” He rang off the connection and 
hung up thetube. ‘“‘ Bellows and Bellows 
versus the Sentinel,” 
he remarked as he 
resumed his seat; 
“ Good heading for 
an article—‘ Bel- 
lows to Mend!’” 

The pneumatic 
tube shot a bolt of 
proofs upon the 
table. He unrolled 
the packet, flung 
down the carrying 
tube, and straight- 
ened out the printed 
matter without 
looking at it, his 
mind pre-occupied 
with the unlooked 
for letter from his 
uncle. Chester had 
been educated and 
brought up by his 
uncle, who, on the 
score of authority, 
had, therefore, 
every right to be 
exacting and angry 
with his nephew. 
Chester, moreover, 
would not follow the 
business of his 
uncle, who was a 
financier and foreign 
banker in the city; 
nothing would con- 
tent the nephew but 
the life of a journa- 
list. Sir Anthony's 
influence and the 
young man’s natural 
ability had enabled 
him to satisfy his 
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ambition. and the Sentinel had been pur- 
chased by Sir Anthony for the sole pur- 
pose of giving Chester a position and 
enabling him to make such way with 
the political party whose views were re- 
presented in the columns of the Sentinel as 
to ultimately induce the wire-pullers to 
find Chester a seat in the House. “ It is 
devilish unfortunate just now, and at the 
very moment when I was going to tel] him 
all about Hetty, and ask his consent to 
our marriage, and for an increased allow- 
ance to enable me to live upto hisambition. 
Yes, his ambition, not mine; I want nothing 
better than to be left alone with the Sentinel, 
a little house on the river and chambers 
in town. What do I want with Parlia- 


“1 AM DELIGHTED To SEE You, HETTY.” 
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ment and a house in Park Lane? Well, 
that’s out of the question now, at any rate. 
But, my dear uncle, if you are in earnest 
— and you are a very obstinate person—I 
will put some thorns into your seat - yes, 
by Jove, a happy thought!” Chester 
began to smile, and then to laugh aloud, 
and once he smacked his thigh as men do 
when they have hit upon some clever idea. 

At this moment Bailey entered and 
announced, with the slightest suggestion 
of mystery, Miss Hetty Phillips. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Love Srory. 


Hetty Puivuirs was a bright little bru- 
nette; lived with her mother in a little 
house at Knightsbridge, said house having 
a back garden that ran down in beds 
of flowers to the Park. It had a summer- 
house, in which once a week, during the 
season, there were tea and strawberries, 
when the weather did not compel Mrs. 
Phillips to keep her At Home guests in 
the drawing-room. Hetty’s mother had 
only a small income, but she knew how 
to make it go further than some ladies 
who had five times as much. Hetty was 
clever at all kinds of things, and her hair 
was as black as it was ample in quantity ; 
she had eyes that danced, and lips that 
were eloquent of the girl's genial and 
kindly nature. Her laugh was as infec- 
tious as her sighs; if she was merry, as 
she generally was, everybody about her 
was merry; if she was otherwise, every- 
body else was otherwise. Tom Chester 
was desperately in love with Hetty, that 
is, if Tom’s somewhat phlegmatic nature 
could be enthusiastic or desperate about 
anything. He was much taller than 
Hetty; a fair man, strong of limb, with 
hair turning grey, cropped close to his well- 
formed head He had brown eyes, and a 
firm, par pay —ngncnamte nose, square 
chin and a fairly generous mouth. He 
had made the little house at Knights- 
bridge lively on many occasions. They 
had private theatricals once a month, in 
which Tom Chester was inimitable as 
every other person in London, except 
himself; he was a natural mimic, and 
whatever part he played, was the part as 
it had been played before. He was Irving 
or Toole, Tree or Alexander in anything 
he played, and his burlesque was worthy 
of the actors whom he travestied It 
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was something in connection with playing 
a part that should astonish his uncle, the 
thought of which had made him laugh in 
the very midst of his despair. 

“Tom, you must forgive me for inter- 
rupting you,” said Hetty, appearing 
before him in a pretty costume of grey 
and primrose, and with her merry little 
laugh that was sometimes the outcome 
of a mirthful nature and occasionally a 
mere matter of nervousness. 

“I'm delighted to see you, Hetty,” was 
the prompt reply. 

“ No, Tom, you really must not.” 

This was Hetty’s answer to Tom's em- 
brace. 

“Can't help it, my dear; you look so 
positively bewitching this morning, and I 
am rather bothered.’ 

“ Bothered?” she said, the dance in 
her eyes pausing out of sympathy. 

“ Yes, want comforting,” said Tom, put- 
ting his arm round the girl as he led her 
toaseat. ‘One more kiss, Hetty, and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

“ Really, Tom!” said Hetty, but with 
such a sweet response to the young 
fellow’s embrace that he forgot all about 
Sir Anthony’s letter for the moment and 
sat down opposite to Hetty with only one 
thought in his mind—the beauty and de- 
sirability of the girl to whom he was 
engaged. 

“] like the new hats the women are 
wearing now—your hat, and you of all the 
girls in the world!” he went on; “and 
the high collars and short capes—and 
where did you get such lovely colours ?” 

“You said you were bothered, Tom,” 
the girl replied, re-arranging the spray 
of daffodils which was part of the simple 
ornament of her pretty costume. 

“Sunshine before storm,” said Tom. 
“You are my sunshine, Hetty.” 

‘Storm! What do you mean, Tom?” 

Hetty’s was one of those voices that 
seem to stir a sympathetic pulse in one, 
like sweet music. Yet there was just the 
suspicion of a lisp in her enunciation, like 
the suggestion of the reed in an instru- 
ment you play upon. 

* An editor's room, Hetty,” said Tom, 
“is the cauldron where storms are brew- 
ing all the time—put in this, put in that, 
as they say in the Witches’ Scene, you 
know —but what has the good fairy to do 
with the gloom of the blasted heath ?” 

‘Oh, Tom, don’t swear!” exclaimed 
Hetty. 
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“I swear I love you to-day more than 
ever. Love is the poor man’s consola- 
tion; and how far beyond riches it is!” 

« What is the matter with you, Tom?” 
Hetty asked, her bright eyes once more 
still, her lips with a pout on them that 
might have tempted a saint, and Tom 
was not a saint, only an editor. But let 
us pass this over; it becomes rather tan- 
talising, not to say monotonous, when you 
are called upon to witness a delicious kind 
of osculation in which you have no share, 
and not much interest. 

“The point is this, Hetty. What is 
your mission to the Sentinel, beyond as- 
suaging the storm with the sunshine of 
your pretty face?” 

“ Well, then, if my business is to come 
first, mamma says that an introduction 
from you to Puddle and Stacks will make 
such a difference in the price of—well, the 
trousseau.”” 

“ My darling!” said Chester, taking up 
his pen and beginning tu write. “ It does 
my heart good to find you so practical. 
And ask your mother while she is there to 
get a few facts about the royal wedding 
dress for the Sentinel ; I am still the editor 
of the paper, and it is my duty to watch 
over its interests.” 

He had been writing while he was talk- 
ing, and Hetty had gone to the window to 
hide her blushes. It was a bright spring 
day. Fleet Street was alive with omni- 
bus, cab and carriage, and streaming with 
men going to and fro, the crowd from 
which Mr. Bright undertook to collect at 
random, passing through Temple Bar, 
legislators quite as capable of the work 
of government as any elected House of 
Commons 

“So glad you don’t mind,” said Hetty, 
who had not heard the Editor's last re- 
mark. ‘“ Mamma said you would not.” 

“Mind!” said Chester, folding up the 
introduction to Puddle and Stacks and 
addressing it; “I like it, and never more 
so than at this moment, when it seems to 
be especially appropriate to our fortunes. 
Besides, the great thing to-day is to be 
practical, realistic, unromantic ; to get a 

iscount off everything you buy, and 
never pay for anything you can beg; to 
call a spade a spade—I have been called 
much worse than that this morning.” 

“You, Tom? What has anyone dared 
to call you that you are not?” 

“ An idiot, Hetty; not to say a fool.” 

““ Oh, Tom ! ”» 
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“It is a fact, my dear. Here it is, 
written down in black and white.” 

“And who has written it?” Hetty 
asked, her eyes flashing forth her indig- 
nation. 

“ My friend and patron, my banker, my 
landlord, my financial agent—Oh, my 
prophetic soul! my uncle!” 

“ Tom, you are joking!” 

** Now, sit down again. and bring ail 
your up-to-date woman's self-reliance and 
fearless intellectuality to bear upon the 
situation.” 

“T am sure you are joking,” said Hetty, 
rearranging her daffodils and sitting down 
once more near the Editor, whose manner 
struck her as strange and unusual. 

“I am very serious. Now give me 
your attention.” 

“1 will,” said Hetty, sitting stiffly in her 
chair and fixing her eyes upon the Editor. 

“I am going to ask you one or two 
questions.” 

“I am ready.” 

** When are we to be married ?” 

“On the 2sth of next month.” 

“Upon whom do I chiefly rely for an 
income ?™ 

* Upon your uncle, Sir Anthony Dibbs, 
I believe.” 

“ And what is my financial and social 
bopa in life—outside Knightsbridge and 
you ? ” 

“ The Morning Sentinel.” 

“Good!” said Chester, pressing her 
gloved hand to his lips. ‘ Well and firmly 
ed; go up one—I mean, listen to 
this.” 

He took from his desk the letter from 
the Gresham Club and began to read it. 
“«Dear young idiot.’ That is how my 
uncle begins the letter I have just re- 
ceived.” 

“ He is in fun,” said Hetty. 

“ Of course he is—listen to his humour, 
it is enough to make one die of laughing: 
* You are dismissed from the Sentinel’ ” 

“Oh, Tom!” said Hetty. 

“*T am tired of your foolery,’” con- 
tinued Tom, reading from the letter. 
“ Funny, is it not ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Hetty, with 
downcast eyes, and no longer sitting up 
stiffly and defiant. 

“Oh yes, it’s funny, decidedly funny !” 
said Chester. ‘“ Listen: ‘ Yesterday, you 
called my friend, Fitz-Wallis, a thief, and 
have thus ruined the prospects of the 
Smilax Mine, in which I am largely inter- 
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ested; to-day, you sneer at Lady Burnette, 
whose youngest daughter I had intended 
for your wife.’ " 

“Oh, how dare he say such a thing!” 
exclaimed Hetty, once more sitting up- 
right, an expression of indignation lighting 
up her dark eyes. 

“Only his fun!” said Chester, with a 
snap of bitterness in the delivery of his 
words. “Only his fun. As ifI was his 
goods and chattels, his Smilax Mine as 
well as his Editor. But that is not half 
so funny as what follows. You are a 
bright, clever girl, and I have kept no- 
thing from you; that is how a bright, 
clever girl, who is to be one’s wife, should 
be treated.” 

‘Certainly, Tom. I am to share your 
joys as well as your disappointments.” 

“ My darling!” said Tom. “Now be 
prepared for the next bit of fun. Cheer 
up, love; I'll put it all right somehow— 
there are other papers in London besides 
the Sentinel, thank goodness! But listen 
to this: ‘I mean to edit the Sentinel my 
self; all rubbish 
about the difficul- - 
ties of editing a Pp. <:> ae 
paper — just so , 
much cheap side, 
the mystery of 
not being able to 
see the editor— 
more trouble to 
see an editor 
than it is to see 
the Prime Minis- 
ter. Don’t tell 
me, I know what 
I am talking—l 
mean, writing— 
about; anyhow. I 
have done with 
you—I shall take 
a vacation from 
the bank.’ They 
call all their, ~ 
miserable finan- — © 
cial offices banks ; | ~ 
nowadays,” re- 
marked Tom, as 
he glanced at 
Hetty’s face, that 
was none the less 
charming even 
with a shade of 
disa ppointment 
upon it. “*‘ By 
the time you get 
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“OH, THERE You are,” 
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this you may begin to expect me; be pre- 
pared to hand over everything to me, and 
you can go for a trip somewhere, and try 
and pick up a bit of sense.’ ” 

“How dare he write such a letter to 
you ?” said Hetty. 

***T don’t wish to be unkind,’” con. 
tinued Tom, still reading the offensive 
letter, “‘ shall give you a cheque for a 
year’s salary in lieu of formal and legal 
notice. I am sick and tired of your fool- 
ery, and business is business.. When- 
ever a man is going to do a mean thing,” 
said Chester, as he folded up the letter 
and endorsed it ‘My Notice to Quit,” 
“ he prefaces it with the remark ‘ Business 
is business.’ Now, Hetty, we must cap 
that mean saying with another old saw, 
‘Love laughs at uncles,’ and we will 
show our City knight and inconsiderate 
relative that they don’t know everything 
in Threadneedle Street.” 

‘* How much is a year’s salary, Tom?” 
asked Hetty. 

“ A thousand pounds,’ said Chester. 

“That is a 
good deal of 
money to have 
all at once.” 

“It is, Hetty ; 
but to be called 
an idiot and dis- 
missed ! ” 

“ It is wonder- 
ful,” said Hetty, 
not appearing to 
hear what her 
| lover was saying, 
: “very wonderful 
to think what 
you could buy 
with a thousand 
pounds.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
Every Man His 
Own Ebiror. 


**’E’s at thedoor, 
sir,” said Bailey, 
entering hurried- 
ly. “‘A puffy gent, 
red hair and a 
, gold watch-chain 
and seals. 
O'Keefe knowed 
‘im. Shall I show 
‘im up, sir?” 
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“Yes,”’ said Chester. 
Bailey —not in a hurry.” 

‘“‘ Right, sir,” said Bailey, beaming, and 
striding to the door with dignified deliber- 
ation. 

“Come this way, Hetty,” said Chester, 
putting his arm round his fiancée and 
leading her to the waiting-room. ‘The 
door at the bottom of the stairs leads into 
Beaumont Street ; go round to the front. 
Bailey will call you a cab. Go straight 
home; I will join you as soon as I have 
strengthened my banking account with 
Sir Anthony’s cheque of dismissal, and 
then we will discuss an idea I have for 
checkmating the gentleman who thinks 
that any fool can edit a newspaper.” 

As Hetty disappeared and Chester 
returned to his desk, the voice of Sir 
Anthony Dibbs was heard on the thres- 
hold of the editorial room. 

“Oh, yes, the Editor will see Sir Anthony 
Dibbs, my boy—I rather think he will! 
Is this the room?” 

“Yessir,” said Bailey, leading the wa 
and bowing Sir Anthony in and himself 
out with more than customary state. 

‘Oh, there you are!” said the puffy 
gentleman, a E one round, good-natured 
but pompous man of five-and-fifty; red 
hair, red whiskers, red in a general way, 
indeed, as to complexion and fixings, even 
freckled ; well dressed, open frock coat, 
ight waistcoat, flap trousers, with a bunch 
of seals on the thigh; grey kid gloves 
and a silk hat, with a band in memory of 
the most recent death of note — Sir 
Anthony always paid scrupulous respect 
to aristocratic deaths. 

“ Oh, there you are!” he said, in an un- 
educated but not disagreeable voice. 
“ There you are!” 

“And there you are, sir!” Chester 
replied, pointing to the editorial chair. 

“Oh, you don't mind giving it up, eh?” 

“ Mind! my dear uncle?” said Chester 
sneeringly and with a supercilious air. 

“Don’t call me dear uncle!” said Sir 
Anthony, his face flushing a deeper red 
than usual. 

“Very well, dear friend,” said Chester, 
stroking his light moustacheand curling his 
short lip; ‘‘or not dear at all, simply sir, 
whichever you please.” 

“Oh, yes, try and make me lose my 
temper with your damned haughty ways! 
but you wont, sir; I can be just as cool 
as you can, and I can sneer if I like, and 
Swear toc!” 


“ By easy stages, 
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_‘* I know it,” said Chester, palling down 
his waistcoat and looking at his polished 
boots. 

“Oh, you do, you fop!” said Sir 
Anthony. 

“Fop? Oh, Sir Anthony, you flatter 
me!’ said Chester. 

“Do I?” said Sir Anthony; “ you don't 
return the compliment; and so this is 
what you call your editorial chair, is it ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

**And I was about to remark that you 
don’t mind giving it up, when you stopped 
me with your waistcoat, and your boots, 
and your moustache.” 

‘** And I was about to observe that I am 
delighted to be relieved, when you did me 
the honour to call me a fop.” 

“ Oh, indeed! Go on, sir, try to rile 
me; I tell you you will not! This is busi- 
ness, not sentiment; business, do you 
hear; business !” 

Sir Anthony’s watch seals seemed to 
repeat the remark, they chattered so, as he 
sat down. 

** Delighted to be relieved of a thorny 
seat, I suppose?” Sir Anthony went on; 
“ beset with anxieties, I know; I've heard 
all that kind of doocid stoopid nonsense 
before. It’s a tale for the Marines, as the 
saying is—I know all about it.” 

“ You will hear a good many tales for 
the Marines before you have sat there 
long.” 

“I can hear nothing so idiotic, anyhow, 
as your attack on the Smilax Mine, but 
let me tell you, Mr. Thomas Chester ——” 

“« Tom, sir, if you please.” 

“ Thomas Chester pleases me.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Chester. ‘“ You 
have called me an idiot, so I meee 
ought not to mind being called Thomas, 
though my name is Tom.” 

“It is not Tom, sir, it is Thomas. I 
ought to know, I was at your confounded 
christening.’ 

$6 Sant had to be there,” said Chester ; 
“ wasn’t my fault.” 

‘¢ That may be, but the Smilax business 
is your fault.” 

“« How did I know you were connected 
with the swindle ? ” 

“ Swindle! How dare you associate 
my name with the word swindle!” 

‘I have not, sir. It is your friend Mr. 
Hopkins ge or John Hopkins Thomson 
Fitz-Wallis, or whatever the creature’s 
name is, who has done that for you.” 

“Oh, he has, has he? I am the best 
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judge of that. But I tell you you have 
had a narrow escape; he had a great 
mind to horsewhip you.” 

“Had he?” 

“Yes, he had; and he would have done 
it, if I hadn’t told him you are my nephew.” 

“Really? When did you see him 
last?” | 

“ Met him just now, sir, on the way to 
his lawyer; changed his mind. Good job 
for you, I can tell you; he stands no 
nonsense.” 

“Nor anything else, I should say,” re- 
marked Chester, twirling his moustache 
and once more pulling his waistcoat 
down. 

“ Dash it! you'll fidget me to death!” 
exclaimed Sir Anthony. ‘ Of course that 
makes you happy. I wish he had horse- 
whipped you—served you doocid well 
right.” 

In his anger, Sir Anthony had risen and 
was walking the room, when he suddenly 
paused before the electric tape, the name 
of some particular stock catching his eye 
as the tape suddenly began to tick. He 
picked up the automatic message and 
glancing at it for a moment, exclaimed, 
*“What? Twenty and a third! How 
the deuce can that be?” Then turning 
to Chester, he said, looking towards the 
telephone, ‘‘ Put me on to 2456.” 

Chester rang up the central station, 
obtained connection with 2456, and 
handed the speaking tube to Sir Anthony. 

“ Hello!” shouted Sir Anthony. “ I’m 
Sir Anthony Dibbs. Yes. What? Are 
you Jaffers? Very well. Sell five hun- 
dred ‘ Pacific Slope A’s,’ twenty and a 
third. Yes. Sell a thousand ‘ Unifieds’ 
at the current quotation. See chairman, 
Smilax, say I will underwrite twenty thou- 
sand. Right. Good-bye.” 

Then replacing the telephone tube, he 
remarked angrily to Chester, “Since 
you’ve been a goin’ at the City you've 
made a pretty hash of things, the fat’s in 
the fire, I can tell you; the Smilax Mine 
is ruined.” 

** How can that be?” asked Chester ; 
*‘ the ore is still there; the hundred thou- 
sand tons at the bank are still waiting to be 
crushed to pay a first dividend of twenty 
per cent.” 

* Nearly every application for shares 
withdrawn last night and this morning, 
and in every case the directors are referred 
to the criticism and disclosures in the 
Sentinel.” 
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“That is good for the Sentinel,” said 
Chester coolly. 

‘Qh, that’s your spirit, is it? After 
destroying a scheme that has cost me 
twenty thousand pounds, and the failure 
of which will land Fitz-Wallis in the 
Bankruptcy Court.” 

“He'll be quite at home there, if all I 
hear is correct.” 

“Oh, indeed, and where will you be, if 
all I hear is correct, when my doors are 
closed against you?” 

‘-Oh, I shall get into some nice clean 
workhouse, I dare say.” 

“I dare say; and you'd be attacking the 
authorities, no doubt, whatever kind of 
workhouse you got into; it would be like 
your gratitude, that would.” 

‘Glad you have such a high opinion of 
me,” said Chester. ‘ Do you object to a 
cigar ?” 

“Yes, Ido. I never smoke in business 
hours ; editors do, no doubt, do everything 
but attend to their business ; but, oh, don’t 
they talk about it. Look here, Tom 
Chester !” 

Sir Anthony rose, thrust his hands into 
his breeches’ pockets and paced the room. 
‘I can never forgive you for the Sentinel’s 
rudeness to Lady Burnette ; money is one 
thing, respect and esteem and all that is 
another. There is not a pleasanter lady 
in the highest circles than Lady Burnette, 
not a more charming daughter than Diana 
Wilhelmina, and you might have had a 
chance in that direction, who knows? 
But that’s all over. I call it scandalous 
for a public print to go and say that Lady 
Burnette opens her doors in Mayfair to 
money-bags from the City and wind-bags 
from Westminster. I suppose I am a 
money-bag, eh ?” 

‘“* Lady Burnette no doubt thinks so.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? Let me tell 
you, sir, that Lady Burnette has a very 
different opinion of me, and that | have 
the highest, the greatest opinion of that 
much admired lady, sir; but there, I will 
not argue with you. Confound you, be off 
and find your nice clean workhouse, and 
be hanged to you. You always try to put 
me out ; you always had the infernal im- 

udence to look down upon me, sir; you 
orget that what little you know was 
bought at my expense.” 

“T forget nothing, sir. I acknowledge 
your kindness, but I say I have done 
everything in my power to be worthy of 
it; but I will not be called an idiot and a 
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fool. And you can take your confounded old paper and hang it round your neck, and 
plunge with it into the fashionable sea of Mayfair and take Lady Burnette with you.” 

«Oh, oh! who's losing his temper now, I would like to know?” chuckled Sir 
Anthony. 

“Qh, stuff! let us bring this interview to an end,” said Chester, who chafed at 
being reminded of his indebtedness to his uncle. 

«Very well,” said Sir Anthony, sitting squarely in the 
editorial chair. ” 

“ You said you would give me a cheque for a year's salary ; ere 
give it me and let me go—I am ready.” a aS 

** [t is customary,” said Sir Anthony, taking a cheque-book oe 
from his pocket, removing his gloves and showing a pair of 
white hands, each decorated with a flashing diamond ; ‘it is 
customary in political life for the outgoing minister to hand 
over his portfolio and papers.” 

“This is not political life; it is truampery newspaper life. 
I have no portfolio, but there’s a portmanteau of manuscripts 
in the next room, and I make you free of this desk and 
drawers and their belongings, and much good may 
they do you.” 


wh 

















“Thank you,” 
said Sir Anthony, 
assuming a very 
firm, business air. 

“ And I will in- 
troduce you to my 
sub-editor and any 
other member of 
the staff whom you 
may desire to see ; 
you already know the cashier, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘““You might have spared me that 
stab ; it would have been discreet, too, 
seeing that I have not yet given you 
that cheque. Your trumpery news- 
paper life, as you call it . 

“ As you call it,” interrupted Chester. 

“ They were your words.” A. 

“WHAT's THAT.” «« The words represented your opinion.” 

“ Not exactly ; but I will not argue. The Sentinel 
has not been all beer and skittles in the cashier's department, I can tell you—cost me 
fifteen thousand pounds up to now.” 

“A bagatelle,” said Chester; “and the paper just beginning to pay!” 

“ Pay who?” asked Sir Anthony. , 

“Pay whom? But, as you say, it is not worth while to argue about it,” Chester re- 
plied, evading the question. “ Let us get on with the business in hand. This,” taking 
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up one of the indiarubber tubes from 
the table, ‘‘communicates with the sub- 
editor’s room ; this,” taking up another, 
“with the printer; this,” taking up a 
third, “‘ with the manager; this,” taking 
up a fourth, “ with the porter. And this,” 
taking from the box a roll of proofs, “ is 
the pneumatic tube that carries proofs and 
copy to and fro.” 

hile he was speaking and Sir Anthony 
was stooping to look at the tube, a bundle 
of proofs was shot into his face. At any 
other time, he would have laughed, and 
Chester would have roared; but Sir 
Anthony only said ‘Bless me, what’s 
that ?”’ and started: back; while Chester 
went on with his explanations. 

“T will call the stb-editor,” he said, 
whistling into the first tube and, on being 
answered, saying, “‘ Mr. Heath, I want to 
see you, please.” 

« Sup he does most of the work, 
eh?” said Sir Anthony, with a spice of 
bitterness in his manner. ‘“ Generall 
some poor devil ina back-room does ; ca 
them ghosts in paint-shops and sculptors’ 
studios, sub-editors in newspapers, I sup- 
pose? ” 

** And what in banks ?” asked Chester ; 
“for say in financial offices? Not Fitz- 
Wallises, I fancy.” 

“ There’s your cheque,” said Sir 
Anthony, “and you will see that it is in 
full of all demands.” 

“ Thank you,” said Chester, folding up 
the document and putting it into his 

ket; “I don’t propose to make any 
her demands, but I shall not leave the 
country.” 

“ That’s as you please.” 

“You wanted to see me,” said Mr. 
Heath, who had been standing a minute 
or two by the table without being noticed. 

* Yes,” said Chester. “Mr. Heath, I 
want to present you to my successor, Sir 
Anthony Dibbs, who, in future, will be 
wed chief, and I hope you will be as 

ithful to the best interests of the Sentinel 
under Sir Anthony as you have been 
with me,” taking his hand cordially. 
** Good-bye, Heath, and good morning, 
Sir Anthony.” 

Without another word, Chester took up 
his hat and cane and stalked out of the 
room. 

“ Now I call that a dooced ‘aughty way 
to go off in, dooced ‘aughty! What do 
you say, Mr. ——” 

“Sibley Heath, sir,” said Heath, dust- 
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ing his turned-up cuffs with a silk pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“ Very well,” said Sir Anthony, ruffled 
at Heath’s manner. ‘* Hampstead Heath, 
if you like.” 

“No, thank you; Sibley Heath will 
do,” said Heath. 

“Glad anything will do here ; hope you 
are not going to be as ‘aughty as my fool 
of a nephew.” 

“T did not know that you had a fool of 
a nephew,” said Heath, with irritating 
calmness. 

Sir Anthony’s reply was interrupted by 
a very aggressive summons from the tele- 
phone. 

“Shall I?” said Heath, glancing at the 
instrument. 

* You shall,” said Sir Anthony, glancing 
at Heath. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Sir ANTHONY AT Work. 


“En? What?” said Heath, speaking 
into the telephone. “Yes, I am _ the 
Sentinel. What is it?” 

Then he listened for a few moments, 
and turned to Sir Anthony with the in- 
formation, “ Wants to know if Mr. Chester 
has resigned the editorship.” 

‘Who wants to know?” asked Sir 
Anthony, bustling. 

“Central News.” 

* No business of theirs.” 

** Shall I tell them so?” 

“Yes, and be hanged to them!” 

“ By all means,” said Heath, as he re- 
addressed himself to the instrument. 
“No business of yours, and be hanged to 


you!” Apause. “What? Yes; that’s 
my answer. You'll see about it? Very 
well ; good-bye.” 


*“ Infernal impudence,” said Sir Anthony, 
watching Heath as the sub-editor hung 
up the communicator, “Is there no 
privacy left in life? Want a copy of my 
letter to Chester next.” 

* No doubt.” 

“ Then tell them to go to the dooce.” 

‘The Agency will publish it all the 
same, with a facsimile of your cheque, | 
dare say.” 

“Will they ? I'll sue them for libel.” 

Following a sharp knock on the door, 
Bailey entered and stood at attention.” 

“ Well?” 

‘*Gentleman from Pellatt and Pellatt.” 

“ Very well; show him up.” 
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Bailey disappeared, to reappear at once, 
preceding a smart-looking young man with 
an official air. 

“I am here,” said the stranger, with a 
bow that comprehended all concerned; “to 
serve the publisher of the Sentinel with a 
writ for libel at the suit of Bellows and 
Bellows ; but our senior, Sir George Pel- 
latt, requested me to see the editor and 
say there is no desire to conduct the busi- 
ness in any other than an agreeable way.”’ 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Sir Anthony; 
‘T will accept service for the publisher.” 

“You, Sir Anthony?” 

“ Me, Sir Anthony!” replied the knight, 
mimicking the clerk’s precise manner and 
otherwise relieving his feelings. “ Serving 
a writ in an agreeable way; damme, Sir 
George is too polite!” 

The clerk made no answer, but laid the 
writ in Sir Anthony’s hand, Sir Anthony 
at the same time desiring him to say that 
Sir Anthony Dibbs accepted ser- 
vice for publisher, editor and pro- 
prietor, ‘“‘damme, and let 
him take it out of that!” 


‘‘Thank you, Sir Anthony, I shall say 
so,” the clerk replies; ‘ good day, sir,” 
and thereupon runs against Bailey, who 
ejaculates “* Now, stupid!” and makes no 
answer to the question “ Who are you 
calling stupid?” as he shows the emis- 
sary of the law into the hall of the Sentinel 
and thence to the street. 

“T will ask you to excuse me now for a 
little while,” says Heath; “I have to see 
the printer.” 

“ Certainly,” says Sir Anthony, leaning 
back in the editorial chair and fixing the 
sub with his best stockbroking stare. 

** Look here, Mr. Hamp—I mean Sibley 
Heath, let it be understood that I see 
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everybody who calls, from the humblest 
to the highest—no confounded mystery, 
do you understand—no editorial sphinx 
business about me; plain sailing, that's 
my game.” 

“ All right, Sir Anthony ; I will instruct 
the boy, Bailey.” 

** Do, sir,” says Sir Anthony, who, bein: 
left alone, begins to apostrophise himself. 
“ Now, Sir Anthony, you’ve got to work; 
you've entered upon this thing, you must 
carry it through—hello! what the devil’s 
that ?” 

“It was a bolt of printer’s proofs shot 















“AS FOR YOU," HE SAID, DASHING AT THE TELEPHONE. 


out of the pneumatic tube by his side, 
shot out with unaccustomed violence, a 
demonstration which had been instigated 
by Chester.in his farewell interview with 
the printer. 

‘*A silly business that,” exclaims Sir 
Anthony, on recovering from his surprise 
and examining the machine; “like a gun 
going off, not to say a bomb—can't be 
necessary to make such a row as that.” 

The next moment he is reading the 
titles of articles in proof, and turning them 
over in a casual, inquiring fashion. 

‘** Vagaries of Society,’” he says, read- 
ing the first and commenting thereon. 
“If society were up to anything, they 
might retort with * Vagaries of Journalism.’ 
What's this? ‘* Labby on Toast,’ as if he 
was a woodcock ; stupid idea, Labby on 
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toast. ‘ Collars and Cuffs,’ what they call 
a trade article, I suppose,” he says, 
glancing down the long damp slip. “No, 
it’s about Gladstone; more cuffs than 
collars, I should say, lately, poor old 
chap.” 

Then Sir Anthony bethought him of the 
chief reason for his taking over the Sen- 
tinel, an act of revenge and justice—ven- 
geance upon his ungrateful nephew and 
justice to the promoters of the Smilax 
Mine. He must set that matter right ; 
he would do so at once. As he squared 
himself to the desk, pen in hand and a 
multitude of thoughts in his mind, with 
the intention of writing an explanatory 
article for the Sentinel, the pneumatic 
tube once again blew out its bolt of proofs 
with a bang that elicited an equally ex- 
plosive shout, followed by a consolatory 
expletive from the new editor. Before 
the echoes of either of them had shaken 
the dust out of the bookshelves the reader 
from the reading-room sounded his whistle, 
and before Sir Anthony could answer the 
signal, the telephone bell rang in a very 
aggressive manner. 

Sir Anthony looked at the telephone, 
laid down his pen, cursed under his 
breath, and off went the reader’s whistle 
again. 

“ Confound it,” he said, “I'll stop you at 
any rate,” and he withdrew the whistle 
from the tube with a jerk that nearly dis- 
located his shoulder. “ As for you,” he 
said, dashing at the telephone, and 
screaming into it, ‘‘whoever you are— 
Hello! Sentinel? Yes. Who are you? 
Very well; go to the devil!” and up 
went the connector with a crash. ‘“ Any- 
how, I'll disconnect the Sentinel with the 
telephone world, that’s something one can 
do; let them switch away as they please 
—and now for my Smilax article. I dare 
say Chester thinks I can't write a leader 
—conceited young fool! we'll see!” 

Before he settles down to his work, 
however, he suddenly becomes painfully 
conscious of the pile of proofs that is 
littered around him and a heap of manu- 
script that Bailey has laid by his side 
while he has been contending with the 
telephone and other journalistic instru- 
ments of torture. 

* What's all this ?” 

“Excuse me, Sir Anthony,” says 
Bailey, “ why, that’s the copy as you ’as 
to go over with the blue pencil, sir.” 

“ Blue pencil ?” 
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“Yes, sir—this is it, sir,” handiog Sir 
Anthony a thick stump of lead. “ Mr. 
Chester, sir, is noted for ‘is performances 
with the blue pencil.” 

“Is he, now? And how does he per- 
form ?” 

“ Well, sir,” says Bailey, stiffening his 
back and pursing up his lips, ‘ Mr. 
Chester, sir, ’e jest takes a ’eap of copy 
like this—may | sit down, sir?” 

“ By all means,” Sir Anthony replies, 
watching the Sentinel’s sentinel, as the 
aged youth, having dragged a chair to 
the table, lays his hand upon the pile of 
manuscript and proceeds, with sharp, 
critical glances, cutting out chunks of it 
with blue marks that for a time quite 
fascinate Sir Anthony, who, however, 
presently says, ‘I think that will do.” 

“Qh,” Bailey replies, ‘Mr. Chester, 
sir, ’e marks most of it out; goes for it 
reg'lar, sir; and sometimes ‘e jest talks 
like a schoolmaster while ‘e's at 1t, a-say- 
in’ ‘rot’ and ‘oh, indeed,’ and ‘ you 
don't say so,’ and ‘pickles,’ and no end 
of things, Mister Sibley 'Eath a-standin’ 
by all the time and exercisin’ ‘isself with 
his ’ands behind ’im, while Mr. Chester 
is a-peggin’ away.” 

“And when he has marked most of it 
out, what does he do then ? ” 

“Why, chucks the rest into the waste- 
a basket, like that!” 

hereupon wag J pitches a little heap 
of manuscript into the editorial receptacle 
for slaughtered innocents. ‘And there 
you are, sir, don’t you know.” 

“ Thank you, Bailey, I see—and this 
tube? I don’t quite understand the mys- 
tery of it.” . 

*« Oh, there ain't no mystery about that; 
that’s the noomatic toob as communicates 
with the readin’-room.” 

“Oh, have we a readin’-room ? ” 

“ Rayther think we ’ave—two.” 

“Luxurious beggars!” Sir Anthony 
remarks to himself. “And a drawing- 
room as well, no doubt.” 

“The ~— you see,”’ says Bailey, with 
a flourish of his right arm, ‘comes from 
the reader to the editor to look over ; they 
comes up as you ‘ave seen, sir.” 

Bailey’s dignity in the character of 
instructor receives a shock mentally, 
and in the eye, as he is too carelessly 
leaning over the tube. 

“Not hurt, I hope?” says Sir Anthony, 
laughing for the first time in his thorny 
seat. 
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«“ No, sir, thankee: don't know wot my 
eye was a-doin’ down there—it ain’t a key- 
hole, don't you know. But as I was 
a-sayin’, you see the proofs comes up, and 
wisy-wersa " (placing a roll for de- 
parture), ‘* you jest pulls this, which 
is a bell, and away 
they goes with all 
the marks you've 
made on ‘em, then 
they gets corrected, 
is made up, locked 
up, stereoed and 
slung on to the 
machine, steam’s 
turned on and 
Smith’s carts is 


tearin’ down the 
Strand ‘with the 
result thereof,’ as 


Mr. Chester would 
say, and there you 
are!" 

“You know all 
about it; you'll be an editor yourself some 
day?” 

“ Rayther be the publisher; 'e takes the 
money and keeps the petty cash and gives 
orders. This yere whistle "—taking up 
an indiarubber tube which Sir Anthony 
had as yet not noticed—* is for me, sir ; 
and this other is for Mr. ’Eath—’e’s the 
sub, you know, and I’m the porter—and 
this is for the countin’ ’ouse. And oh, by 
Jove, it’s time for the evenin’ papers ; I'll 
go and get ’em, sir.” 

“ Clever boy,” said Sir Anthony to him- 
self as Bailey dashed out of the room; 
“taught me more in five minutes than | 
should learn from Mr. Hampstead Heath 
in a week ; and not so supercilious, either 
—quite a friendly chap. Wonder how 
old he is—fifteen or fifty? But I must 
write that leader ; wonder when it ought 
to be ready.” 

He took up his pen once more, settled 
himself in his seat, and began to search 
the ceiling for ideas. 

* All knack, I’ve heard, writing leaders,” 
he said. “ ‘Interest the public right away’ 
I know is a Chester maxim—after all, 
Chester's more pig-headed than foolish ; 
then you must have a beginning, a middle 
and an ending. Dooced clever chap— 
Chester—if he wasn't such a fool! Why 
will he have such uppish ideas? I’m sure 
I didn’t want to quarrel with him, un- 
grateful, inconsiderate beggar. Well, a 
beginning is the first thing.” 








“"E TAKES ‘EM LIKE THIs.” 


Resolved upon this point, Sir Anthony 
bent over his paper and wrote: “ Slander 
is sometimes intentional,” which, as he 
said, was not so bad for a start. But, 
contemplating the written words, he be- 
came doubtful as to the spelling. “ A-l 
or l-e—which is it, I wonder ?—a-! looks 
odd.” Then he tried e-] and e-ll, both of 
which, as he said to himself, “« look odder 
than a-l,” and finally concluded to let a-] 
stand. Thereupon he added: ‘“‘ and some- 
times otherwise,” ‘“‘ which ought,” he re- 
marked, “ to interest the reader.” ‘* What 
I mean to say No. What we mean 
to say,” he went on—“ We, the editorial 
We; mustn’t forget that"—“ What we 
mean to say is is 

Bailey watched him, with a broad grin 
on his puckered face, for some moments 
before he burst out with: “’Ere they are, 
sir—evenin’. papers; such a go, sir—a 
dooel between Labby and Randy, and 
sooicide of the Kedivey.” 

“Very well; I'm busy now,” said Sir 
Anthony. 

‘But Mr. Chester, sir, allus went over 
the evenin’ papers the moment I got ’em, 
sir. 

‘* How did he go over them?” asked 
Sir Anthony, unable to resist Bailey's 
intensity. 

“ Why, you see, sir, 'e takes ‘em like 
this,” Bailey replied, sitting down to the 
papers, and taking up the editorial blue 
pencil, “* and 'e looks over ‘em to see what 
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they've got as the Sentinel didn't ‘ave this 
mornin’, and 'e jest marks it, if so be as 
it’s important. This ’ere dooel business, 
for instance; he’d send a reporter to in- 


terview Randy —— ” 
“ Randy?” 
‘‘ Lord Randolph, you know.” 
** Oh, yes.” 


“And ‘e’d wire off to Paris about the 
Kedivey; and Mr. ’Eath, ’e’d go down to 
the Forrin Orfis—you’d better blow for 
*Eath, sir.” 

Moved by the importance of the situa- 
tion, Bailey took up the rubber tube; but 
Sir Anthony laid his hand upon it, with a 
‘Let it be for the present.” 

‘“‘ If you wish it, sir; but 

*“ Put it down, Bailey; I will finish my 
leader first.” 

« All right, sir,” said Bailey. ‘ Shall I 
get you a cup of tea? Always get Mr. 
Chester a cup of tea when the ‘ Evenin’s’ 
come in—only round the corner, sir. 
O’Keefe’ll keep my door while I'm gone-- 
not as it requires much keepin’ now that 
you sees everybody which Mr. Chester 


” 





wouldn't. And they makes the nicest 
bread and butter; it’s the ‘Royal’ 
restaurant. All right, sir; itll do you 


good, sir ; used to do Mr. Chester a lot o’ 
good, sir, this time o’ day, when ’e was 
bothered with the ‘ Evenins’—especially 
when 'e was writin’ a leader at the same 
time, sir ; all right, sir.” 

Quite tor the moment beyond the in- 
spiration of his Smilax essay, Sir Anthony, 
as the door closed on Bailey, walked over 
to the tape that was busily clicking out 
the latest market reports. 

‘*What!” he exclaimed, “‘ De Beers 
176 and 11/16? Transfers 3—13/16; 
Primitivas gone to the dooce !”’ 

The next moment he was calling up 
his chief clerk and representative on 
*Change. 

“Hello! Yes, it’s me, Sir Anthony; 
that you, Jaffers? Buy five hundred De 
Beers; sell a thousand Transfers; and 
what about Argentines and Uruguays? 
Eh, what? you don’t understand? 
Listen then, you idiot, will you; you'll 
drive me mad, one and the other of 
you!” 

Jaffers made a quick reply which irri- 
tated Sir Anthony more than the first. 
He flung away from the. telephone and 
danced with rage. Then he mopped his 
face and bade himself be calm; and 
obeying his own behest as far as he was 
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able, took up the communicator, put it to 
his ear, and spoke into the receiver with 
deliberation. 

“You there, Jaffers? Very well; 
listen, then.” Thereupon he repeated his 
previous message, adding: ‘See North 
and Rothschilds. Buy Primitivas if still 
falling; sell Argentines—a thousand; 
buy two thousand Uruguays. Right!” 

Then with a sigh, he leaned against the 
wall. “ That fool, Jaffers, will ruin me if 
I leave things to him. Let me see, where 
was I? Oh, writing that leader. How 
the devil can a fellow write with every- 
thing and everybody worrying him! Oh, 
stop that infernal tape!” 

But the tape went ticking on, and Sir 
Anthony could not resist taking up the 
figures, At the moment the news com- 
forted him. The market in several 
things was taking the right turn for him ; 
so he sat down once more and read what 
he had written: “ Slander is sometimes 
intentional and sometimes otherwise,” at 
which juncture Bailey once more appeared 
on the scene. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Lapy Reporter. 


“ Ain't ’ad time to go for the tea yet, sir. 
Miss Filagree Whaffles.” 

Whereupon there entered a showily- 
dressed lady, with a bowler hat, close 
cropped hair, and what up-to-daters call 
a swagger manner, 

*‘How do? You are the editor of the 
Sentinel ?” 

“T ham,” said Sir Anthony, putting on 
a superfluous h, a social crime, which, to 
do him justice, he rarely committed. 

** Reminds me of the old joke,” thought 
Miss Whaffles, “and a very fine ham 
too.” 

** Beg pardon, 
Anthony. 

“Not at all,” replied the lady, eyeing 
him through an exalted pince-nez at the 
end of a long tortoiseshell handle. “ It 
is becoming quite fashionable to drop an 
aitch or two; they do it regularly, I 
believe, in the House.” 

“Oh, indeed; then perhaps you will 
drop into a chair,” said Sir Anthony. 

“ Thank you—you are funny.” 

‘Indeed —and you?” said Sir Anthony, 
beginning to recover from his initial 
nervousness. 

“Well, you see, I 


madam,” said Sir 


am a_ Society 
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It was I who sent you the 


reporter. 
that 


article, ‘Beggars on Horseback,’ 
appeared this morning.” 

“ Really!” said Sir Anthony. 

«Didn't I give Lady Burnette what is 
vulgarly called ‘ fits’? ” 

“I regret to say you did,” said Sir 
Anthony, with all the dignity he could 
put into his manner and words. “I very 
much regret it.” 

«Just so,” said Miss Whaffles, with a 
cynical smile; ‘* knew you would; one of 
the smartest things I’ve done; but, you 
see, having been a constant visitor at the 
Burnettes’ for years, I know all their 
little ways; my dear sir, Lady B. is a 





regular “ 
“ Permit me to say that —— ” 
“Not at all; don’t thank me—put 


your thanks into your cheque, my dear 
editor.” 

If Miss Whaffies had been the shrewd 
student of human nature she thought she 
was, she would have observed that Sir 
Anthony’s rage was no mere cyni- 
cal assumption, but a genuine 
passion. 

“ By heavens!’ 
he exclaimed, “if 
you were a 
man, I would 
strike you.” 


a ‘ 
“LADY BURNETTE! MY DEAR FRIEND.” 


4 
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* What!” exclaimed the lady. 

“I would—yes, by the living Jingo, I 
would. Lady Burnette is my dearest 
friend, and you are a purveyor of garbage 
—yes, madam, garbage. I don’t wish to 
lose my temper, especially with a lady, 
and I will not; but oblige me, madam, 
by quitting this room. Begone, madam, 
and don't let me ever see your face again 
—never again, madam.” 

Sir Anthony sat down quite overcome, 
and Miss Whaffles remarked “ Here’s a 
go!” as Bailey announced Lady Burnette. 

“What! Can I believe my eyes?” 
said Miss Whaffles, with +a languid air 
which she had often practised before her 
glass. ‘“‘ Lady Burnette! My dear friend, 
I have been telling this gentleman what 
a scandalous thing it is that a public 
journal should use its influence and posi- 
tion to blacken the fair fame of one of the 
most sweet and blameless of Society's 
leaders.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Sir Anthony, ris- 

ing to his feet. 

“ But editors are 
all alike,” went on 
Miss Whaffles, ‘‘any- 


thing for a_sensa- 
tion.” 
“What infernal 


audacity!” said Sir 
Anthony. ‘“ Excuse 
my language, Lady 
Burnette; but this 
lady wrote the article 
which she denoun- 
ces. She herself—she 
is the author of the 
scandalous thing.” 
“Oh, my dear sir, 
what are you saying ? 
1 know it is the pri- 
vilege of an edi- 
tor to pervert 
the truth, but— 
but really re 
“ This gentle- 
man is Sir An- 
thony Dibbs,” 
said Lady Bur- 
nette. “ He is 
not the editor 
of the Sentinel, 
I am thankful 
/ to say.” 
ee: “Oh, yes, I 
am!” said Sir 
Anthony. “I 
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“DON'T WEEP, DEAR LADY,” SAID SIR ANTHONY. 


have that misfortune; but I've only just 
taken my seat—wish I had never seen it.” 

“You, Sir Anthony—you the editor of 
the Sentinel /” said Lady Burnette, almost 
bursting into tears. 

“You the editor!” repeated Miss 
Whaffles, affecting to be greatly shocked. 

‘* Yes, madam; and let me tell you that 
your abominable article has cost my 
nephew his position.” 

** My article!” said Miss Whaffles, with 
well-affected surprise. ‘‘ You persist in 
saying ‘my article. Oh, for shame, Sir 
Anthony!” 

Sir Anthony raised his hands in despair 
and looked appealingly at Lady Burnette. 

“I came here, my dear Lady Burnette,” 
said Miss Whaffles, *‘ to remonstrate with 
the editor; and instead of the editor, I 
find a gentleman who drops his h’s and 
—well, I don’t wish to be censorious.”’ 

“TI wish you good-day, madam,” said 
Sir Anthony, opening the door; a hint 
which the lady accepted, remarking, as 
she picked her way down the editorial 
Stairs, ‘* Smart bit of news for the Tuft- 
hunter's Gazette ; * Editor sacrificed on the 
aristocratic altar of the Burnettes,’” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* PICKLES.” 


‘‘Tue hussy!” said Sir Anthony. “I 
deeply regret this scene, Lady Burnette.” 

‘*] had no idea that you were connected 
with the Sentinel,’ Lady Burnette replied, 
with unaffected agitation. 

“Proprietor, my dear lady—owner— 
Lave spent twenty thousand pounds on it, 
just to give my nephew a start in life. 
He cares for nothing but newspapers, and 
one of the first things he does is to attack 
my dearest friends. But I have done with 
him. Yes, I have done him.” 

Lady Burnette undid the golden clasp of 
her shot silk mantle, for it was a hot day 
and she felt a trifle faint. 


**Can I do anything for you?” said Sir 


Anthony. 
“No, thank you; I shall be better 
presently. I am rather upset, as you can 


well understand.” 

‘My dear Lady Burnette, I would not, 
for all that I am worth, have had this 
shameful thing happen.” 

“Thank you, Sir Anthony; you are 
always very kind.” 
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«“ And may I ask after the health of 
your dear daughter, Miss Diana? ” 

“Oh, very poorly; she has taken to 
heart the libellous report in the Sentinel, it 
has quite prostrated her.” 

* Poor dear! I am awfully grieved. 
But she shall be avenged, madam; yes, 
she shall.” 

‘Ah, my dear Sir Anthony, a widow's 
is a hard lot in life, especially living in the 
highest society, subject to envy, hatred 
and all uncharitableness. However noble 
your birth, whatever your fortune, neither 
of them lifts you into the realms of indif- 
ference.” 

“Dear Lady Burnette,” said Sir An- 
thony, his voice and manner full of tender 
sympathy, ‘forgive me for my familiarity, 
you are still a lovely woman.” 

“ Sir Anthony!” 

“ It has often been on my lips to say sc. 
And if ever I changed my bachelor state, 
it would be to call such a dear hand as 
this my own.” 

She made no resistance. He pressed 
the dear hand to his lips, and the telephone 
bell rang wildly. 

‘“* Beauty in trouble wrings my heart.” 

The Central News rang the telephone 
bell with sympathetic passion. 

“Excuse me one moment,” said Sir 
Anthony, answering the call. 

“Well? What? Yes, the Sentinel. 
Get on; have no time to waste. What? 
Central News? New idea for special 
feature ? Well? For the vacation. Title 
— Is Life all Beer and Skittles?’ If you 
want an answer, why, no, it is not—good 
bye. What? You are in earnest; so am 
I.” And the conversation was abruptly 
ended, Sir Anthony, as he rejoined Lady 
Burnette, bemoaning the thorny character 
of the editorial chair. 

“ Dear Sir Anthony,” she said, * it is 
work quite beneath you.” 

“« My nephew thinks it is work for the 
gods.” 

“Your nephew !” said Lady Burnette. 

“* My highest ambition in life was to see 
him with a seat in Parliament and the ac- 
cepted lover of your daughter ; but that is 
all over: my nephew is a pariah, a waif, 
a stray—he has gone on a long voyage ; | 
will never see him again—never !” 

** Don’t say that, Sir Anthony ; forgive- 
ness is a Christian virtue.” 

Don’t weep, dear lady,” said Sir 
Anthony, Lady Burnette covering her 
eyes as much as her elaborate lace hand- 
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kerchief would permit: “but if you must 
give way, let me console you, It has long 
been in my mind to offer you a partner- 
ship in Lawford Court, Lady Bur- 
nette. Iam but an humble City knight, 
your late lord was a baronet of an old and 
aristocratic line, but there is the ‘art, after 
all, which I lay at your feet. Take it, with 
the fortune thereto belonging, and let my 
devotion atone for the wickedness of my 
nephew.” 

“Oh, what can I say?” 

‘* Pickles!" said Bailey, entering at the 
moment, 

Lady Burnette gave a little scream, and 
- Anthony staggered as if he had been 
shot. 

* Pickles |” he exclaimed. 
vou? What do you mean?” 

“ That’s all ’e says. sir; I can get nothin’ 
else out of ‘im. Pickles and nothin’ but 
pickles is alle keeps on repeatin’. When 
I says Mr. Chester ‘aint ’ere, ‘e says 
‘ Pickles,’ and when I says you are the 
new editor, ’e says ‘ Pickles,’ and at larst, 
when I says ‘ Wot name?’ ’e says 
* Pickles!’ ” 

** And Pickles is what I repeat,” said a 
dandified young man in a grey suit, crim- 
son necktie and light gloves. “ Pickles!” 

Lady Burnette rose from her seat with 
a smothered exclamation of fear. 

* Beg your pardon,” said the intruder; 
regret disturb pleasant téte-d-téte. If 
Bailey had said engaged with lady, 
wouldn’t have intruded—not for worlds, 
assure you. Let me introduce myself, 
Mr. Alibone Chick.” 

‘“* Please call my carriage,” said Lady 
Burnette. 

** Yes 'm,” said Bailey. 

** Permit me,” said Sir Anthony, offering 
his arm to her ladyship ; “ we will resume 
our interesting conversation later.” 

Mr. Alibone Chick, being left alone, as- 
sumed the voice and manner of Tom 
Chester. “Oh, indeed,” he said; “ I had 
no idea of this! You'll speak of it later. 
Not at present, my dear uncle. I shall 
occupy your attention for a little while. 
Hope Chick won't arrive meanwhile; 
rather awkward if he did. I ought to 
have told him. Rather fancy myself asa 
music-hall artiste; flatter my. I can do 
Chick to the life. If I don't bounce Sir 
Anthony out of the Sentinel, by Jove, I'll 
go in for the Halls; much funnier than 
journalism and quite as respectable. 
Hetty does the skit dance beautifully. 


‘* How dare 
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Three turns a night, a hundred pounds a 
week for the two of us—that is, if we were 
successful, and, of course, we should be.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a call 
to the telephone. 

“Hello! Yes, Sentinel office. I'm 
Chester. Central News? Well? Full 
report of scheme for Theatrical Trust ; 
Haymarket and St. James’s as Music 
halls— Lyceum and Garrick Variety 
houses? Why, certainly; send as much 
as youcan. Good-bye.” 

“Some joke of the Central,” he thought, 
as he rang in his tull stop; at which mo- 
ment the counting-house whistle was 
sharply blown. 

« What is it?” he asked, putting his 
ear to the tube. “Summons to Bow 
Street—criminal libel. Now, Heath, none 
of your larks. I'm here. Be ready to 
chuck out Crosley. No nonsense; I'm on 
the business ; ej a sharp look-out.” 

“ That’s cool, I must say,” remarked 
Sir Anthony, entering as Chester, in the 
character of Chick, replaced the signal- 
whistle. “You appear to be ing 
yourself at home, sir.” 

« Why, yes,” Chester replied in his best 
Chick manner. “Know Chester—friend 
of mine, in fact; often have chat in sanc- 
tum sanctorum.” 

“Indeed!” said Sir Anthony, taking 
his seat in the editorial chair, with all the 
dignity he could command. 

“‘ Troublesome thing so many whistles 
and bells and things,” said Chick, answer- 
ing a call from the counting-house. “Not 
at home; call again.” 

«« How do you mean, sir—not at home?” 
said Sir Anthony, “ who to? what for?” 

“Excuse me,” said Chick, responding 
to acall from the readers’ room; I know 
these things ; often answer them for Ches- 
ter.” Then, stooping over the desk, he 
spoke to the call. “ Proofs coming up? all 
right ; send ‘em along.” 

A leather bolt of proofs burst out of the 
tube as from a catapult, startling Sir An- 
thony just as much as if it was his first 
experience of the ingenious contrivance. 

“Confound the thing!” he shouted ; 
“T’ll have it altered.” 

Chester found it difficult not to laugh, 
but he only remarked upon Sir Anthony's 
alarm, *“ You don’t seem at home here— 
not so much as I am. Perhaps I have 
more right to be at home.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Sir 
Anthony. “ Who the dooce are you ?” 
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** Alibone Chick,” with a theatrical bow. 

*« And who the dooce is Alibone Chick ?” 

“Not know me? Pet of the halls, 
only serio-comic vocalist the century— 
see notices of latest ballad of character 
highly approved by editor Sentinel, my 
best friend, most rising publicist of day, 
future Premier of England.” 

“Oh, indeed. Let me tell you, sir, that 
I am the editor of the Seiad and that I 
never heard of you until this minute.” 

** Good gad! is that so?” said Chick, 
striking an attitude of astonishment. 
“Such is fame and other poems! And 
you have never heard of the famous 
‘ Ballad of the Pen’—Oh, yes: It’s psy- 
chological, with hereditary taint, and a 
dash that’s theological, worked in with- 
out restraint.’ And the chorus—Oh the 
chorus fetches them; you sing it with a 
step, so———” 

Mr. Chick walked round the room and 
sang, in a most monotonous tone, a verse 
that was tautological and mythological, 
and rang in all possible psychological 
changes; and there was such a lilt and 
rhythm in the music, as Chick hummed 
and marked it, that Sir Anthony found 
himself swaying to and fro in sympathy. 
Then Chick broke into another measure 
and another song, and Sir Anthony pre- 
sently cried ** Bravo!” and added, “ By 
Jove, that’s funny. And you are what 
they call a music hall artiste ? ” 

“* That's me,” said Chick, smacking the 
floor with his right foot and striking a 
grotesque attitude; “the renowned Ali- 
bone Chick!” 

“And do you make up those songs out 
of your own head?” 

“ Every word of them.” 

“Are they as funny to read as to 
sing?” 

“ Funnier.” 

“Then you shall write one every day 
for the Sentinel,‘and I'll put ‘em in instead 
of leading articles. That would fetch up 
the circulation, eh?” 

* Higher than a kite,” said Chick. 

“Will you do it?” 

*- Like a shot.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
SToRM AND SUNSHINE, 
**CaLL to-morrow; I’m busy now ; bring 
your song—‘ The Story of the Day ’—mind 
you, with a chorus; you'll find me liberal.” 
* Right you are,” said Chick, who got 
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away and into Heath's room, while Bailey 
announced the next visitor, a new mas- 
querade of Chester's, who appeared in due 
course as Mr. Silas B. Crosley, with a 
voluble complaint which precluded Sir 
Anthony from getting more than a word 
in edgewise now and then; and whenever 
he did, the result was so exasperating to 
Mr. Crosley that he threatened Sir 
Anthony with physical violence. “I'll 
make a grease spot of you”’ was a threat 
that irritated Sir Anthony considerably ; 
and once the new editor rose from his 
seat and took up his stick with an exhi- 
bition of temper and resolution that 
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promised a lively time fur Mr. Crosley, 
whose constant demand was that Sir 
Anthony should eat dirt. Indeed, he con. 
tinually reminded Sir Anthony that he 
was there to make the Sentinel “ eat dirt.” 
At the right moment Mr. O'Keefe walked 
in, and, taking Mr. Crosley by the arm, 
said Mr. Heath, the sub-editor, would 
settle matters with him. Crosley made a 
slight resistance, but O’ Keefe was peremp- 
tory; and Sir Anthony followed their exit 
with a “ Thank you, Mr. O’Keefe—thank 
you.” 

Sir Anthony mechanically walked over 
to the tape and read a few of the latest 
quotations, which added to his troubles ; 
and he began to wish he was well out of 
the Sentinel business, when Bailey an- 
nounced Miss Phillips. 

** T won't see her,” said Sir Anthony. 
‘But you said you'd see everybody, 
sir. 

* I don’t care ; I won't.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” said a 
: sweet voice at Bai- 
ley’s elbow. 

“Very well; come 
in,” said Sir Anthony, 
whose face gradually 
broke into a genial 
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smile as Hetty, in her most taking man- 
ner, and with the prettiest summer hat, 
took the seat Sir Anthony placed for her. 

“Oh, thank you; I am so sorry to dis- 
turb you, but y. 

“Don’t mention it. It is a relief to see 
a pretty face—I beg your pardon, no 
offence—I mean, an editor's visitors are 
usually objectionable. I hope you don’t 
want to make a grease spot of me.” 

‘* A what, sir?” 

‘* Don't want me to eat dirt, eh, or any 
other disagreeable thing of that kind? 
rhat is what my last visitor wished me to 
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Sly A. THONY 


LUOKLD DESPAIRINGLY AT THE TELEPHONE. 
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do; he is in yonder, trying to induce the 
sub-editor to occupy himself in a similar 
manner. 

Then both Hetty and Sir Anthony in- 
voluntarily turned towards the waiting 
and sub-editorial rooms, where voices 
arose in a sudden and fierce altercation. 

“ An Oirish blayguard, am | ?” shouted 
O’Keefe. 

“ Go away quietly,” said Heath. 

“TI will not go away; you are a set of 
scamps,” screamed Crosley. 

“Kape your hair on!” exclaimed 
O’Keefe ; “‘ kape it on, Oi say, and get out 

wid ye!” 

, “] will not, you miserable 

wretch |” shouted Crosley. 

“Calm yourself,” said Heath. 

‘* Slanderers !—robbers !"’ 

**Oh, the divil, if you will have 
it!” shouted O'Keefe. And 
then Hetty and Sir Anthony 
heard alarming evidence of 
a scuffle, in which all three 
concerned shouted together. 
Presently the sounds grew 
fainter, and there was a tre- 
mendous crash of glass, and 
the distinct fall of a heavy 
body. 

“Only your friend, 
Mr. Crosley, taking his 
departure; don’t be 
alarmed, Sir Anthony.” 

‘“* But, great heavens, 
he’ll be killed!” 

* Very loikely, sorr,” 
said O'Keefe, following 
Heath; ‘* better killed 
he is than Mr. Heath 
should be assassi- 
nated,” 

“Oh, dear—oh 
dear; does this kind 
of thing take place 
often?” 

‘* About three toimes a wurrk- 
ing day, sorr,” said O’Keele. 
“‘ But it’s all roight, no harm 
comes Of it; we niver kill a 
man outroight; and if we did, 
it would be in silf-difince and for 
the good av the community. All 
the same, soiry a man Oj d be to 


“7° edit a newspaper ; it’s just a dog’s 


loife.’ 
‘1 quite believe you,” said Sir An- 
} thony, between whom and O’Keefe 
further conversation was ended by 
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the arrogant crash and whir of the tele- 
phone bell. 

«“ Excuse me, my dear Miss Phillips,” 
said Sir Anthony, answering the summons. 

Miss Phillips com herself com- 
fortably in the editorial room’s easiest 
chair, and persevered in her sweetest ex- 
pression. 

“Hello! Yes, quite right. What? 
Are you Lord Rudolph? Honoured, | 
am sure. No, I am Sir Anthony Dibbs, 
not Mr. Chester. Yes, I am the pro- 
prietor of the Sentinel. ‘The Party is de- 
lighted with this morning’s paper. The 
Government, you know ——’” 

Sir Anthony repeated the message that 
Miss Phillips might hear it. She had 
already been concerned in its composition. 
It was part of Chester’s plot to overcome 
his uncle. 

“«The Anglo-American-Irish alliance 
an admirable article. The Premier is 
delighted with it. We all congratulate 
you. Good-day.’ If it is an onerous 
position, it is also a gratifying one,” Sir 
Anthony said as he took his seat once 
more opposite his charming visitor. 

** What is that, sir?” 

“ The position of an editor.” 

** More particularly that of editor of the 
Sentinel ?” 

** Yes, of course.” 

*A note for you, Sir Anthony—im- 
portant,” said Bailey; “from the War 

s.” 

Once more Sir Anthony begged Miss 
Phillips to excuse him while he opened 
an official-looking letter, in which the 
proprietors of the Sentinel were requested 
to take steps for the protection of Mr. 
Chester against the Hon. Tom Joe Mil- 
waukie, the head of the Kilkenny con- 
spiracy, who was vowing vengeance 
against the Sentinel—and by the Sentinel 
he appeared to mean Mr. Chester. 

‘** Dear, dear,” said Sir Anthony. “ Tell 
Mr. Heath to come here.” 

Mr. Heath came. Sir Anthony gave 
him the letter and told him to do what 
was necessary. Heath read the document 
and assured Sir Anthony that he need 
not be anxious; Mr. Chester had been 
attended now for several days by the 
cleverest couple of detectives Scotland 
Yard could produce. And so Sir Anthony 
was once more left alone with Miss 
Phillips. 

** Bailey,” called Sir Anthony. 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Iam out, whoever calls; do you 
hear?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

““Excuse me, Miss Phillips, there is 
another way from this room; we will lock 
this public door, if you have no objection.” 

“None whatever,” said his pretty 
visitor ; and Sir Anthony locked the door. 

*- You heard the compliment from Sir 
Rudolph ?” 

“Yes. It was I who brought Mr. Chester 
the facts about the Kilkenny conspiracy.” 

‘Oh, indeed. Then you know Sir 
Rudolph ?” 

“Oh, yes, and several other members 
of the Cabinet.” 

** Really ?” 

“ Don’t you, Sir Anthony ?”’ 

Miss Phillips did not put the question 
with an air of superiority, but rather with 
the suggestion that Sir Anthony was too 
modest. 

** Why, of course you don't,” she went 
on, “‘ otherwise you would be a member 
of the House, perhaps a Peer — who 
knows?” 

“Do you think so?” said Sir Anthony, 
at the same time saying to himself 
“What a clever young woman, and how 
charming!” 

“ When 
Anthony ?” 

“ Only two years ago, on the opening 
of the East-End Gymnasium.” 

* Would you not care to be in the 
House ?” 

“ Which House?" 

“ The House of Commons.” 

“My nephew threatened me with the 
workhouse—I mean himself. I am get- 
ting a little confused, what with one thing 
and another.” 

Two of the desk whistles went off 
simultaneously, and the pneumatic tube 
shot out bolt after bolt of proofs. 

Sir Anthony removed the whistles, 
flung the proofs upon the floor, and looked 
for a moment despairingly at the ta 
which seemed to travel with a lou 
click than ever. 

“I will go now, if you please,” said 
Hetty; ‘you are so very busy. I will 
call some other day.” 

** The second whistle is from the com- 
posing-room,”” said Heath, entering the 
room in his calm, imperturbable way ; 
‘* want copy.” 

“ Good-day, Sir Anthony,” said Hetty, 
rising. 


were you knighted, Sir 
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**Dou’t go, my dear young lady; the 
fact is, I do not wish to unlock that door 
at present.” 

** Mademoiselle can go out the private 
way,” said Heath. 

“1 know that private way, sir. ‘No, 
Miss Phillips ; it is no way for you.” 

“There are two exits, and we rarely 
use the window. Miss Phillips may rest 
assured her path will be made pleasant.” 

“ Very well. Good-day, my dear young 
lady ; remember me to your lady mother. 
If you have time to wait a little while in 
the next room while 1 get through my 
business here, I would like to know what 
you wish ; but, whatever it is, consider it 
done — yes, consider it done,” and he 
kissed her little gloved hand. 

Mr. Heath led the way, and Miss 
Phillips took her leave with a sweet smile 
and a graceful bow. 

* A dooced fine girl,” said Sir Anthony, 
taking up the tape without looking at it; 
“clever, too; lots of go; what eyes! In 
first rate society too. Barring Miss Bur- 
nette, if Tom had made up toa girl like 
that! Ah well—Dash that telephone! 
I thought I'd switched it off.” 

** Jaffers, is it?” he asked, answering a 
peremptory call. “What? eh? The devil! 
Of course, sell ten thousand; no, hang 
Egyptians, don’t touch them. What? 
Sold Pacifics! Then you're an ass; there's 
no other word for it. And you've bought 
New Yorks? Then sell twice the number. 
Oh, good night!” 

He flung the instrument down with an 
oath and rampaged about the room. 
**That fool will cost me three thousand 
pounds to-day, if he costs me a penny. I 
must go into the City before I am ruined. 
i always was a fool ; more fool I to trust 

im.” 

* Will you look over these proofs, Sir 
Anthony,” says Heath, entering in a 
hurry—a very unusual thing with Heath. 
““Mr. Chester made a point of reading 
every line that went into the paper.” 

** Good heavens, sir, it would take me a 
week ; read every line! Why, I'd sooner 
do a month on the treadmill.” 

“It's easy enough when you have had 
a little practice.” 

“Isit?” said Sir Anthony, taking up 
the proofs in a helpless fashion. “ Easy!” 

*“T shall be out for half-an-hour, sir, 
now; you wont want the inner room—l 
generally lock the door while I’m away. 
O'Keefe is also out at the moment, the 
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police have sent for him; I have to go 
and bail him out.” 

Without any further explanation, Heath 
left the room, and Sir Anthony heard the 
bolt fall on the other side of the door. 

“The police!” said Sir Anthony— 
“have to bail him out! Then they lamed 
that wretched man, I suppose, between 
them. Dear me! I wish I was well out 
of this infernal hole. Editing a paper! 
why, one had better keep a doss-house or 
a lunatic asylum.” 


CHAPTER X. 
PIsTOLS AND PETTICOATS. 


Sir AntHony’s reflections were broken in 
upon by a violent knocking at the office 
door. Sir Anthony thereupon went to 
Heath's room. 

“ T say, look here, Mr. Heath ?” 

He tried the door. It was locked. 

“Open the door, you coyote!” ex- 
claimed a voice at the other door, which 
Sir Anthony had bolted, that he might not 
be disturbed. 

** Open, or guess I'll bust it.” 

‘** Here’s some other lunatic to see the 
editor,” said Sir Anthony. ‘ What a fool 
I was to meddle with the infernal busi- 
ness.” 

“Great Scott!" shouted the man out- 
side, banging at the door; “ air you goin’ 
to unbar this yere door? No! Then let 
her go.” 

The next moment the bolt flew from its 
place, the door swung violently upon its 
hinges, and there stepped into the room a 
very pronounced down-east Yankee, the 
kind of creature you rarely see in the 
United States, let alone the prosaic City 
of London. He wore a goatee and long 
hair, a broad-brimmed bowler hat, a loud 
neckerchief and long, light frock coat and 
trousers. 

“You air the editor of this yere paper ? 
Don’t say you ‘ain't—I know you air.” 

Sir Anthony was very mad. His blood 
was up, and he was in no humour to stand 
any further nonsense ; at least, that was 
how he thought he felt, as he remarked 
with a sneer, * If you know I air, why it's 
no good sayin’ I ‘ain’t.” 

‘Don't try your heavy British on me,” 
said the stranger. ‘Snakes and cinna- 
mon! I know you—you greaser—you 
coyote!” 

“ Never heard of ‘em,” said Sir Anthony, 
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“TAKE THAT, sIR.” 


with a coolness that belied his internal 
agitation. 

“ Didn't, eh ?” said the stranger. 

“Haven't the honour,” said Sir An- 
thony. 

“ Haven't the honour, eh ? 
aristercrat !” 

“ Can’t help the accident of birth,” said 
Sir Anthony, rather pleased with the im- 
pression he was evidently making on his 
irate visitor. ‘‘ There must be aristocrats 
as well as commoners in an old established 
country.” 

“A sneer At the Stars and Stripes, eh ? 
A curl of the Tory lip. And yet your 
durned paper has had the blamed impu- 
dence to admit correspondence on the 


You durned 


subject of the great combination of Li- 
berty—Ireland, Scotland, England and 
America—a dream of federated freedom 
of labour, ¢ffulgent right through the 
world from St. Paul’s to Kamschatca, 
from New York to the burning bosom of 
the settin’ sun, and don’t you forget it!” 

It passed through Sir Anthony's mind 
that he had seen many Americans in the 
City, but never anything like this; ano- 
ther set of Yankees, he supposed, be- 
longed to the world of newspapers. 

‘And don’t you forget it, I remarked,” 
said the stranger. 

‘‘T will try not to,” Sir Anthony re- 
plied quietly, trying the handle of Heath's 
door. 
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“There is the forgetfulness of the 
haughty aristercrat and the forgetfulness 
of the unspeakable corpse,” said the 
stranger; ‘‘and when the combination 
which is now agitating the world to its 
very center ——” 

**Pardon me, what is it?” said Sir 
Anthony. ‘ Never heard of the combina- 
tion you speak of.” 

“Never heard of it! Why, Columbia, 
the mother of nations. You have at- 
tacked it in your paper. Not heard of it! 
Sir, you insult the sacred name of Li- 
berty—you make your durned ignorance 
your shame. Can you fight, sir?” 

The sudden drawing of a pair of six- 
shooters from his hip-pockets and the offer. 
ing of one to Sir Anthony was a realistic 
move that pulled Sir Anthony up sharp, 
as he afterwards lived to confess. 

**O’Keefe! where are you?” shouted 
Sir Anthony, knocking at Heath's door. 
“Mr. Heath—Hampstead—I mean Ver- 
non !—I mean—Oh, will nobody come ? ” 

‘No, sir,” said the stranger, advancing 
upon him. ‘ O’Keefe, fur brutally attack- 
ing my compatriot, the virtuous Crosiey, 
at your cowardly instigation, is in jail; 

es, sir, your murderin’ assassin, O'Keefe, 
is jugged, and I’m here to avenge the 
honest operator, Crosley—take that, sir.”’ 

He thrust a revolver into Sir Anthony’s 
hand. 

‘*Stand where you air, sir, and we fire 
across the table simultaneous—at the 
same burning moment, d’ye hear?” 

The stranger had assumed a desperate 
demeanour. At first Sir Anthony thought 
him a mere bravado. Now he saw there 
was the very devil in his eye. 

‘‘This is no play,” said the stranger. 
“ By all that’s devilish, I mean to kill 
you, unless you kill me; hold up your 
weapon.” 

“ T will not,” said Sir Anthony, the per- 
spiration beginning to run down his face. 
* You are mad. I never fired a pistol in 
my life. Oh, hang it all. Here! Help! 
Help! Murder!” 

“Stop it, said the stranger, seizing Sir 
Anthony by the collar, “or by the azure 
flag of Laws, I'll riddle you where you 
stand.” 

“Good Lord, I believe he will!” said 
Sir Anthony. “Give me a moment! 


What is it you want? Is it repara- 
tion?” 

‘Your blood!” said the stranger, 
“unless —— ” 
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‘*Yes, yes, unless what? For hea. 
ven’s sake, put down that pistol and 
leave go of my collar. You said ‘un- 
less.’ Unless what ?” 

The stranger let Sir Anthony go, and 
for a moment depressed his weapon. 

“How much?” said Sir Anthony. 

‘Another insult!" exclaimed the stran- 
ger, raising his pistol. Thunder! Do you 
think money can buy virtue, honour— 
wipe out slander —-—” 

** Dear, dear; take your pistol away,” 
said Sir Anthony. ‘I don’t fear death ; 
but I must go into the City first and see 
about the day’s operations; and then I'll 
come back and you can shoot me right 
away.” 

Sir Anthony had heard of various sub- 
terfuges for putting maniacs off their 
bloodthirsty devices. Getting the stran- 
ger’s permission to go into the City 
seemed to be at the moment as good 
an idea as any other. 

‘*‘ But apart from taking my life, is there 
anything else that will satisfy your injured 
honour ?”’ he asked. 

“If I spare your life, will you be rea- 
sonable?” replied the stranger in a voice 
of comparative calmness. 

*T always am reasonable; but just now 
I am prepared to be more reasonable than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XI, 
COMPROMISE AND WeppDING CAKE. 


Tue stranger paused, took from Sir 
Anthony's hand the pistol which waggled 
there, giving undignified emphasis to the 
pacific knight’s embarrassment, replaced 
it in his left hip-pocket, laid his own 
upon the table and motioned Sir Anthony 
to a chair. 

** Be seated ; be calm.” 

‘*T am,” said Sir Anthony. 

**Calm, yes ; but be seated also.” 

Sir Anthony sat in his thorny chair. 
The stranger faced him. 

“You say you will be reasonable if | 
refrain from avenging with your death 
the honour of Silas B. Crosley, my friend 
and comrade ? ” 

‘««* Never more so’ was my answer, and 
I will not go from it.” 

“ Will you give up this paper : 

“« Willingly.” 

“This day ?” 

“This moment.” 

* Will you sign this document : ' 


THE 


‘* Read it.” 

‘* Of my own free will I relinquish the 
Sentinel to my nephew, Tom Chester, and 
consent freely to his marriage with Miss 
Hetty Phillips.’ ’ 

“ My word's my bond, but I'll sign that 
with pleasure. It’s a strange thing for 
you to ask though.” 

" « 7] am a strange man.” 

“You air,” said Sir Anthony, who 
found the stranger’s accent so fascinating 
he could not help mimicking it. 

“And you will not upbraid 
nephew, who loves you as a 
should ?”’ 

“]'l] receive him back with open arms,” 
said Sir Anthony. 

«“ Then embrace him now!" exclaimed 
Tom Chester, laying aside his wig and 
goatee. 

“What! eh?” 
scoundrel ! " 


your 
nephew 


said Sir Anthony; ‘‘ you 
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At the same time he did not resist the 
embrace of his play-acting nephew, and 
before they were well through the affec- 
tionate incident, Hetty entered the room, 
a picture of sweetness in a summer hat 

‘““Shall we kneel?” she said, as Tom 
took her hand. 

“Yes,” said Tom; and before Sir 
Anthony could say a word, they were at 
his feet, just as they might have been if 
this were a comedy on the stage. 

“I’m so bewildered, I hardly know 
what I am doing,” said Sir Anthony; 
“but bless you! bless you! Get up. 
Bailey! Bailey!” 

“Ere y’are, sir—got it at larst,” said 
Bailey, stumbling in with a tea-tray 
jingling with cups and saucers. 

‘* Put it down,” said Sir Anthony; and 
as the boy did so, Sir Anthony whispered 
to him, and Bailey, with a knowing smile, 
disappeared. 


TO YOU THE FUTURE LADi DI38s.” 
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‘“‘I hate being sold,” said Sir Anthony, 
now turning to Tom Chester and Miss 
Phillips ; “‘ but you are my nephew, and 
I’m dooced glad to get out of this editing 
business. Shall be just in time to reach 
the City before it is quite too late to 
rectify some of the mistakes of my dun- 
derheaded clerk, Jaffers.” 

“I offer you a thousand apologies,” said 
Tom; but Sir Anthony was watching the 
door and preparing his next sentence. 

‘* Before we part, however,” he went 
on, as Bailey appeared showing in Lady 
Burnette, “let me introduce to you the 
future Lady Dibbs.”’ 

Tom and Hetty having responded with 
low and respectful bows to Lady Bur- 
nette, Tom, in his best manner, offered his 
hearty congratulations, and addressing 
his uncle, said, “Sir Anthony, I am proud 
of you!” 

“Permit me, Lady Burnette — Lady 
Dibbs that is to be—permit me to present 
to you my nephew’s future wife, Miss 
Hetty Phillips, daughter of Lady Phillips, 
of Knightsbridge. And, by Jove, Tom, I 
congratulate you !” 

“ Delighted, I am sure,” said Lady 
Burnette. 

“ And what about that little cheque, Sir 
Anthony ?” inquired Chester. 

* Where is it?” 


(Taz 
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** Paid to my credit in the National 
Provincial Bank.” 

“Very well; keep it for a wedding 
present.” 

Hetty and Tom exchanged happy 
glances. 

“And I'll do the same by Hetty,” said 
Sir Anthony. ‘You are a couple of 
parry yy heen ogpesenh but without you, 
and if I had not taken it into my head to 
edit the Sentinel, I should never have 
found an opportunity to propose to Lady 
Burnette, the object and ambition of m 
life ever since Her Gracious Majesty did 
me the honour to invite me to rise in her 
— Sir Anthony Dibbs. So Tom, I 
orgive you—it shall be a double wedding, 
and we'll make London hum as your 
American friends would say—a wedding 
march” (Bailey whistled a bar or two of 
the popular Mendelssohn music as he 
slipped down stairs to proclaim the 
festive news) “ that shall set half London 
dancing—after Lady Dibbs has cut the 
cake.” 

“And Hetty has taken it,” whispered 
Tom in the shell-like ear of the prettiest 
fiancée in London. 

So Sir Anthony went back to his 
stocks and shares, and Tom Chester 
once more guided the Sentinel on its way 
to fame and fortune. 


END.) 


Young England at School. 


LIVERPOOL BLUE-COAT SCHOOL. 


HAVE already given a place in this 
I series to the famous London Blue- 

Coat School, better known as 
“Christ’s Hospital,” and although in 
many respects the Liverpool foundation 
differs from the great institution in New- 
gate Street, it has its similarities, one 
particularly being that the charitable posi- 
tion of the Liverpool Blue-Coat Hospital, 
as the school is called, of the present day 
is identical with the original wishes of the 
founder of Christ's Hospital. 

Probably beyond the objects of the 
founders of these institutions, and the 
words adopted by both, “ Blue-Coat 
School,”” the comparison must cease, for 


> 


Christ’s Hospital now occupies such a 
high position in the educational world 
that there is a disposition to disown 
‘“‘blue-coat” as applicable to that institu- 
tion. Then, again, Christ’s Hospital is 
rich in endowments, and boasts of Royal 
foundation and charter, together with a 
long list of valuable scholarships, which 
provide 'Varsity education for successful 
students at the school. 

All these are foreign to the Liverpool 
Blue-Coat School, which is simply and 
purely a charitable institution offering 
none of these extra advantages; for the 
charity has been kept intact and the ori- 
ginal decree of the foundation has been 
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rigidly and strictly adhered to down to 
the present day. 

It is only natural to expect that Liver- 
pool, the second city to London, should 
not be backward in supporting the deserv- 
ing of its population, and that we should 
find several wise and benevolent institu- 
tions in existence, doing good work. 

Yes, Liverpool has its full complement 
of charitable institutions, which are not 
only voluntarily supported, as regards 
funds, but the citizens take the keenest 
interest in the work undertaken. 

Besides the Blue-Coat Hospital, there 
is a noble foundation in Newsham Park, 
“« The Seamen’s Orphanage,” a monument 
to the liberality of that city, besides 
numerous other benevolent asylums and 
orphanages. 

Liverpool, as all know, is the greatest 
sea port in the world, and it is to this fact 
alone that it owes its greatness; and when 
looking after the orphans of the sailors 
whe have perished in its service, the city 
does not forget the “old tars” who have 
weathered ocean life until old age and in- 
capacity overtake them, and render them 
deserving objects for charity. 

For these “old salts” a handsome 
building is erected at Egremont, on the 
Cheshire shore of the noble Mersey, called 
“The Home for Aged Mariners.” The 
building, I am told, is fitted inside as nau- 
tically as possible, and the old boys spend 
their closing years in happiness, spinning 
yarns of their encounters and experiences 
of a life on the briny. 

The Blue-Coat Hospital, however, 
claims distinguished attention from among 
all these, not only on account of its being 
the oldest charity in the city, but also 
for the efficiency with which it is con- 
ducted and its truly charitable objects. 

Like many similar institutions, the 
Liverpool Blue-Coat Hospital, which wds 
founded in 170%, to clothe and educate 
forty boys and ten girls, was not destined 
to proceed far without trials and troubles. 
The first treasurer was the Rev. Robert 
Styth, one of the rectors, who only held 
office for five years, when his death caused 
Bryan Blundell, Esq., to be called upon to 
fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Blundell was indeed a devout and 
earnest man, and his name is one of the 
greatest associations in the school, on 
account of his work in the interest of the 
hospital until his death in 1756. 

The first trouble experienced was owing 
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“FORMING SQUARE” IN THE YARD. 
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to the children only being clothed and 
educated, and not provided, as now, with 
board. The children, according to the 
old school records, were forced to go home 
to their parents for food, many of whom 
had none to give them, and consequently 
sent them out to beg for it, by which they 
acquired habits of idleness; and, meeting 
with many diversions, they either neglected 
the school, or profited but little by going 
to it. Whilst in this state, the means 
used not being sufficient to the end pro- 
posed, nothing more effectual could be 
devised than raising a fund which would 
enable the school to provide the children 
with meat, drink, clothes and lodging in 
one entire house, where they could be kept 
under thorough discipline. To this end a 
subscription was opened, and met with 
such liberal response that the governors 
were able, on the 3rd May, 1716, to lay 
the foundation stone of the building which 
now forms the ancient part of the hos- 
pital, erected at an expense of £2,300, 
which admitted of all the scholars be- 
coming inmates. In 1720 an application 
was made to Government for a charter, 
but the school not being upon a Royal 
foundation, it was refused. 

This disappointment, however, only led 
to further efforts on the part of Mr. 
Blundell and the governors, as we find; six 
years later, an additional twenty children 
were admitted to the school at the cost of 
the charity. A decree was obtained in 
1739 from the Duchy Court of Lancaster, 
by which the school was vested in fifty 
trustees, and the objects of the institution 
fully defined. Three years later, in 1742, 
the number of children was further 
augmented, and the complement fixed 
at seventy, and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Blundell, whose name takes probably 
the most prominent part in the school’s 
history and who is considered the greatest 
patron of the institution, his work in con- 
nection with it placing him amongst the 
most distinguished benefactors of Liver- 
pool, made a powerful appeal tothe public, 
which produced £2,000 and enabled the 
governors to increase the scholars to one 
hundred, of whom thirty were girls. In 
1763 the number of children was doubled, 
and from this time the numbers have 
gradually advanced and even before the 
close of the eighteenth century there 
were three hundred and twenty-seven 
scholars under protection of the charity. 

By’ another decree from the Duchy 
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Court of Lancaster, of the date of 1803, 
the trustees were increased to one hun- 
dred, and their number, character and 
influence form sufficient guarantee that 
the trust which they have undertaken will 
not be abused. 

For eighty-two years the institution was 
managed by the family of the Blundells, 
and their descendants of the present day 
still exhibit the keenest interest in its 
welfare. 

The Blue-Coat Hospital is situated in 
the heart of the city, under the shadow of 
the cathedral church of St. Peter, and in 
this church, prior to its becoming the pro- 
cathedral, the choir of the school occupied 
the choir stalls during the morning service. 
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at once obtained when we observe that 
the boys, when confronted by their chief, 
do not betray the slightest sign of fear, 
but rather the revérse, by answering out 
boldly, with that respect characteristic of 
the life of the place. 

Mr. Mercer, after taking us over the 
building, was good enough to allow us the 
run of the school, and, from valuable 
hints given us, we were soon at work. 

The first place we visited was the 
board room, whither we were attracted 
by the strains of muffled music. Here the 
musical instructor, Mr. Hess, was accom. 
panying one of the boys, who was play- 
ing a solo on the cornet, and so admirable 
was the execution that I felt as though 





IN THE CHAPEL. 


The Master of the school, Mr. Mercer, 
is a man whose face at first sight con- 
vinces the interviewer that he is the right 
man in the right place. No hard lines 
indicate that the thorough discipline 
throughout the school has been effected 
by harsh and severe treatment; but, on 
the other hand, his pleasant smile denotes 
that his interest is in his charge and the 
welfare of his boys, and that he believes 
that kindness is the greatest medium to 
the best results. 

Most “Old Boys” will remember Mr. 
Thomas Haughton, who for many. years 
— the school, and proved himself a 
ather to many fatherless. The present 
Head, however, makes a worthy suc- 
cessor, and the best assurance of this is 


I could have embraced the youngster, 
while my friend was trying to suppress 
the increasing dimness in his eyes, which 
he at first tried to convince himself was 
owing to atmospherical effects on his 
glasses. 

This boy was considered the best player 
of the cornet in the school, and was under 
preparation for a coming competition; 
and, if I am any judge, I should say his 
chances were extremely good of pulling 
off the prize. 

The board room is small, but its size 
may appear diminished by the great, old- 
fashioned table, which, together with an 
excellent grand piano, occupies a conside r- 
able portion of the space. 


The numerous. oil-paintings which 
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adorn the walls of this board room are 
fine works of art, most of the subjects 
being life-size paintings of benefactors of 
the institution. 

That of Bryan Blundell, Esq., one of 
the original founders and father of 
amen Blundell, Esq, presented by 

amlet Winstanley, Esq., is probably the 
most conspicuous, but there are others 
equally interesting to those associated 
with the school, such as Jonathan Blun- 
dell, Esq., presented by his son, Henry 
Blundell Hollinshead, Esq., and another 
of the latter benefactor presented by his 
son, B. B. Hollinshead Blundell, Esq. 
This picture, and one of George Brown, 
Esq., were painted by Lonsdale. 

George Brown, Esq., who was educated 
in the school, was always during his life 
willing and anxious to acknowledge with 
gratitude that to the Liverpool Blue-Coat 
School, and the instruction he received 
within its walls, he owed all his future 
success in life; and was no less dis- 
tinguished for his commercial integrity 
than he was in private life for his un- 
affected piety and Christian benevolence. 
During his lifetime he contributed largely 
to the funds of his old school, and at his 
death, in 1836, he left it a legacy of five 
hundred pounds. 

Another conspicuous picture, a copy of 
which we reproduce, is by Mr. Richard 
Ansdell, A.R.A., who was educated at the 
school, and presented his picture, repre- 
senting ‘“‘ The Meeting of the Trustees in 
their Board Room,” as an acknowledg- 
ment of the bene‘ts he received within its 
walls. 

After leaving the board room, we re- 


turned to the front court, where the school 
band, with the little drum-major, had been 
formed up in marching order, as repre- 
sented amongst our illustrations. The 
portion of the school shown here is the 
exterior of the dining hall on the ground 
floor, with the chapel above. 

The band of the Liverpool Blue-Coat 
School takes a prominent part in the mu- 
sical arrangements of that city, and the 
admirable execution of this miniature band 
is thoroughly appreciated. We next visited 
the dormitories, in company with the 
matron, who was evidently proud of he- 
girls, and, I feel certain, possesses that 
influence which I have often spoken of as 
being essential in the training of boys and 
girls. 

Beyond that everywhere and every- 
thing is “spic and span” as regards 
cleanliness, there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in this department. The dormitories 
are very large, containing a number of 
beds, each boy having his own; but if the 
rooms were not so thoroughly light and 
airy, 1 am afraid I might be inclined to 
think there was a little overcrowding. 

In the basement there is a capital little 
plunge bath, and excellent lavatory accom- 
modation. 

The girls, in addition to their school 
training, make and mend the boys’ clothes, 
and are also taught to bake, cook, wash, 
and iron, so that when they leave the 
school they have received such an educa- 
tion as should make them good and useful 
women. 

The asphalted yard, in the rear, is 
spacious, and serves as a playground 
during school hours, or for drilling the 
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A DORMITORY 


school, a treat, I think, few have the 
pleasure of witnessing. _ 

Mr. Jordan, the drill instructor, is a 
competent and excellent drill master, and 
the result of his training reflects the 
greatest credit upon him. 

Although unlike the cadets’ corps | 
have seen attached to our great schools, 
with their fine uniforms and rifles, the 
Blue-Coat corps shines prominently at 
actual work. There is no uniform, and 
rifles are only supposed to exist, while the 
officers are allowed to have fencing sticks 
in lieu of swords. 
The commanding 
officer is a boy as 
big, comparatively 
speaking, as six- 
pennyworth: of 
coppers, and it 
was surprising tc 
find how the 25c 
boys manceuvred 
over that yard 
without the slight- 
est interference of 
a single official, 
working like a 
piece of machin- 
ery. 

The corps con- 
sists of a battalion 
of six companies, 
officered by the 
boys themselves, 
and an inspection 
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o: the drill tak-s 
place annuaily 
in the presence 
of the Lord 
Mayor, the trus- 
tees of the school 
and other lead- 
ing citizens. 
The most in- 
teresting portion 
of the whole 
building is the 
chapel. The in- 
terior is adorned 
with long boards 
covered with the 
names of the 
hospital’s pa- 
trons, with the 
amounts of their 
respective bene- 
factions and lega- 
cies. An import- 
ant feature in the children’s training may be 
seen in the musical service, which is held 
in the chapel of the institution on Sunday 
afternoons, and to which the public and 
the children’s friends are admitted. There 
is no chaplain, and the service, which 
consists of hymns, anthems, prayers and a 
catechetical exercise, is conducted solely 
by the children themselves, under the 
guidance of the Headmaster. On Sun- 
day afternoons this little chapel has a 
special attraction for the Liverpool resi- 
dents, many of whom come from long 
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distances to attend the four o'clock ser- 
vice and avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of going over the whole building. 

Only those who have attended “the 
Blue Coat service can understand the 
sentimental feeling that seems to fill the 
audience almost immediately they take 
their seats opposite the unique little 
organ, either side of which are the 
children’s vacant seats, soon to be filled 
with the little orphans whom the noble 
charity is educating and fitting for’ the 
commercial life of the city; and great 
are the possibilities that many of them 
may in after years become wealthy 
citizens, and, as in numerous previous 
cases, rally round the foster home of their 
childhood, and show their gratefulness by 
assisting financially in its support. 

All these thoughts are uppermost in the 
minds of the visitors, as they read the 
names of highly respected merchants as 
the donors of large sums of money, and 
who have in the past worn the little tail- 
coat of blue and soft blue cap. Long 
before the contents of the boards have 
been deciphered, the organ peals forth the 
opening of one of our favourite marches, 
as the children march to their seats in 
double file. 

The smallest head the procession, and 
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with eyes straight in front of them, their 
feet move with such rhythm, that it sounds 
like one heavy tread. 

There is an impressiveness which has a 
marvellous effect upon the congregation, 
and few persons witness this ceremony 
without experiencing quivering nerves. 

One of the head boys takes the service 
by reading the prayers, and a boy and 
girl each in turn recites a chapter, or part 
of one, from the Scriptures 

After the service is over, the children 
march to the dining-room, where tea is 
prepared, and from a small gallery the 
visitor is enabled to see the little orphans 
partake of a hearty repast, which, though 
plain, is plentiful and wholesome. 

Before leaving the building, the visitors 
generally make a tour throughout the 
whole school, which is everywhere excep- 
tionally neat and clean, reflecting credit 
on the management, and which must 
necessarily make the trustees proud of 
their institution. 

In the school hymn book we find visi- 
tors specially welcomed by the following 
notice :— 

“The trustees rejoice in being able to 
invite the public to the closest inspection 
of every department of the establishment. 
They do not wish to direct the attention 
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merely to the mode of teaching in the 
school, or to the decorous and most 
affecting service in the chapel on Sun- 
days, however gratifying these may be, 
but also to the general state of order, 
cleanliness, good conduct, comfort and 
happiness which pervade the whole 
house. The trustees are not too san- 
guine as to the success in afterlife of 
everyone committed to their charge, but 
they earnestly hope that the religious prin- 
ciples, which form a good backbone to a 
sound education, should always stand them 
in good stead during their walk in life.” 

How far the institution has prospered 
the annals of ae gee and of Liverpool 
men, can well testify. 

Not only is each boy thoroughly edu- 
cated, but he is provided with a good 
situation before he leaves the school, 
and, even afterwards, he is not lost sight 
of. Probably one of the greatest institu- 
tions in connection with this Charity is 
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“The Blue-Coat Brotherly Society,” an 
association formed as far back as 1838, 
and consisting mainly of those who have 
been educated at the institution. The 
object of this brotherhood is to watch 
over the early career of boys when they 
leave the school. Since its formation 
about three thousand boys have been 
supervised by its members, with the most 
encouraging success. 

A similar society was established in 
1857 for girls by the Ladies’ Committee, 
with equally satisfactory results. 

After our work and visit were finished, 
which we need hardly say was something 
quite unique as regards our ‘School 
Series,” and whilst reviewing all we 
had witnessed that day, we were com- 
pelled to admit that the Blue-Coat Hos- 
pital does honour to the city of Liverpool, 
whose citizens nobly support so deserv- 
ing an institution. 

W. Cuas. SARGENT. 
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TALES OF THE SERVICE, 


———<—— 


By WALTER WOOD. 





WO thousand torches burned with 
an steady blaze against the moonlit 
sky of an autumn night; and two 
thousand soldiers, from the camp on 
Barden Common, drilled with rhythmic 
motion with the lights aloft. They 
marched past to the “ British Grena- 
diers, and did some complicated move- 
ments, in preparing and perfecting which 
the brigade adjutant had spent many 
sleepless nights and wretched days. 
There was graceful interlacing as the 
lines of living lamps passed through and 
through each other, some at right angles, 
some diagonally, and some, who had for- 
gotten their parts, at no angles at all. 
The exhibition was a mixture of lancers 
and quadrilles, of schottishes and polkas, 
and other dances that the adjutant had 
called to mind; toned off and finished 
with some movements from the cere- 
monial drill. 

The grand finale of the torchlight tattoo 
was a pleasing sight to all. The members 
of the staff, who understood the military 
part of tlhe pageant and not the other, 
said it was good; the ladies, who recog- 
nised the dances, and wondered what the 


ceremonial element was, were delighted ; 
the common people, who understood 
neither the ceremonial nor the dances, 
but thought the spectacle was very fine, 
applauded loudly, and hoped there would 
be many more such shows, especially as 
they could be enjoyed at no expense of 
pocket. 

The adjutant was enraptured with his 
handiwork, the lady guests were charmed 
and edified, the people cried with pleasure 
and applauded, a | some took advantage 
of the music to improvise a dance, 
amalgamating, in an inharmonious whole, 
all the measures that appear on every 
well-constructed programme. 

Two soldiers the camp and a 
woman watched the moving wall of fire 
from a little hillock near the road. One 
of the men wore the stripes of a corporal ; 
the other was a private. 

The girl was smartly dressed, and on 
her fresh and handsome face there was a 
look of childish wonder at the sight she 
witnessed. The corporal was a man of 
stalwart frame and evil aspect. The 
private’s face was frank and open, but 
there was a scowl upon it as he glanced 
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first at the girl beside him, and then at the 
companion at her elbow. 

Each man loved her in his way; but 
their ways were different. Each would 
do his utmost to possess her; and each had 
sworn within himself that before the night 
had passed, he would know his fate at the 
hands of her who alone could decide it. 

The private, as he dreamily watched 
the torches, conjured up a vision of the 
woman near him as his wife: not the wife 
of a rank and file man, nor even of an 
N. C. O., but an everyday civilian, to 
whom the barrack and the parade were 
things of the past, memories pleasant or 





WATCHED THE MOVING WALL OF FIRE. 


distasteful, according to the mood of his 
retrospection. A little farm in Wharfe- 
dale, away from everything that told him 
of the rifle and the bayonet, of iron disci- 
pline, and real or fancied slights from 
foolish young superiors ; of the blare of 
the bugle, the roll of the drum, and the 
tramp, in heavy marching order, along 
wearying roads—a farm where he would 
be the master, and the girl beside him 
mistress. This was the picture that he 
called to mind, as he had called it often 
since he saw her for the first time, when 
they went under canvas six short weeks 
before. Heart-free till now, he had be- 
come absorbed in his strong, unselfish 
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passion for the handsome woman, from 
the home which overlooked the encamp- 
ment and the sea. 

The corporal, too, as he watched the 
evolutions of the torch-bearers, dwelt on 
the future, but carelessly and lightly, after 
the fashion of a man who gives little 
thought to the morrow. Other girls, in 
days past, had established friendly rela- 
tions with soldiers of the regiment ; and 
there had been sobs and tears when the 
troops had changed their station, but 
through it all, his own heart had never 
beaten quicker, or felt the sorer for any 
separation. He had been untouched, in 
all his  soldiering 
days, by the human 
weaknesses that had 
forced groans from 
some of his com. 
rades, and had 
caused others to de- 
sert. His brag was 
that of the barrack 
bully; he lived for 
no one but himself, 
and cared neither 
for the joys nor sor- 
rows of others, so 
long as he was satis- 
fied. And yet, with 
all his drawbacks, 
he had tact enough 
to make himself 
liked of womankind. 
His smart address 
and handsome pre- 
sence did much to 
hide a multitude of 
3 faults. 

Thethree stoou on 
the hillock, gazing, 
one man drawing 

a mental picture, inspired by generous 
love, the other flattering himself with the 
belief that one more was added to the 
already long list of his amorous successes ; 
and she, who was the cause of it was 
looking, with simple pleasure, on the 
scene below, knowing nothing of the 
soldier's life but its best and brightest 
features. 

The silence was at last broken by the 
corporal. ‘ Don’t you think, Mr. Burne,” 
he said, with laboured politeness, ‘that 
two make better company than three?” 

“I do,” answered the private, so mean- 
ingly that the girl laughed aloud, and the 
corporal’s brow grew black. 
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‘Then suppose you have the grace to 
leave us,” said the corporal. 

“When Miss Macdonald wishes me to 
do so, I shall go, and not till then,” re- 
turned the private. 

Happily for him, the corporal was not 
of his battalion. 

“] wish to talk with her alone,” said 
the corporal fiercely. 

“| have the misfortune to share the wish 
in common with you,” answered Burne 
quietly. 

« Come, come,” said the girl poutingly ; 
«T’ll have no more of this. If you cant 
behave, you can both go.” 

She tapped the ground testily with her 
foot, but, all the same, feared for a moment 
that she might be taken at her word and 
left alone. 

“I for one will carry out your order,” 
said the corporal with a sneer. 

The girl turned sharply and met his 
gaze, but only for an instant. There was 
a gleam in the man’s eye which she could 
not understand, and she turned from it 
with distrust and dread. 

““{ shall stay, whatever comes,” said 
Burne _ simply. 
“If I have hurt 
your feelings, | 
am _ sorry for 
it.” 

“So long as 
you are with me, 
{ care for no- 
thing,” said the 
girl gaily. 

Burne smiled. 
and the corpora! 
bit his lip. 

‘Oh, what a 
lovely sight!” ex- 
claimed the girl 
a moment later. 
‘Just watch the 


torches and 
hear the bands 
play.” 


‘* It is, indeed, 
a pretty specta- 
cle,” said Burne. 
“I’m glad you 
like it.” 

“ You'll be sick 
of these things 
when you've seen 
as many as I 
have,” said the 
corporal gruffly. 
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“* The sooner the show ends the better I 
shall like it.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence for 
a while. It was broken by the corporal. 
He had decided, after all, that he could 
not see the girl to-night with Burne in such 
faithful attendance. ‘‘ But I have a better 
plan than that,’ he added to himself. 
** Will you,” he asked in a low voice; 
“will you go with me to the theatre 
to-morrow night ? ” 

od | ' The girl was answering in 
laughing tones, saying that she would, but 
Burne laid his hand upon her arm. 
“You've promised me already,” he said. 

The corporal heard it, and scowled. 
The lights of the torches blazed up again 
as a puff of wind struck them. 

The girl looked from one face to the 
other. “Oh!” she exclaimed. “If you 
can’t wear civil faces when you ask a 
lady’s favour, I'll go with neither.” 

She pettishly seized the private’s hand 
and flung it from her. Burne stood more 
erect, but save for the gathering gloom 
upon his brow, there was no sign that the 
act had claimed his notice. 





The corporal's 


quick eye had 
seen the con- 
temptuous mo- 


tion, and he bent 
at once to whis- 
per in the girl's 
ear—‘*Say the 
word now— 
you'll go with 
me? You see 
the chur! he is.” 

She turned 
upon the speaker. 
“Better churl 
than sneak — 
you're underhand. 
He asked first.” 

“* Then go with 
him,and be—-" 

The corporal 
checked himself, 
for the girl had 
turned again, and 
was looking at 
him with flash- 
ing eyes. He 
hesitated a mo- 
ment, and with- 
out another word, 
strode rapidly 
away. 
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A ftush of vexation mounted to the girl’s 
face, and she spoke sharply to the statue- 
like figure of Burne. “ Well, wooden- 
head, what have you tosay? You stare 
in a fine silly fashion at the torches.” 

* I’ve only got this to say,” he answered 
quietly and gravely: ‘‘ You must make 
your choice between him and me.” He 
nodded in the direction in which the cor- 
poral had gone. “I'll play second fiddle 
tono man. Which shall it be?” 

The torches were burning out, and the 
strains of “‘May Blossom” were dying 
away. Burne again put his hand gently 
on the girl’s arm. ‘Come, Mary,’ he 
said, “you know what I mean. The 
show’s at an end ; tell me—are my hopes 
at anend,too? Igonoshares. I'll have 
all or nothing—I’m prepared to give the 
same,” 

It was on the lips of the girl to say the 
word her lover wanted, and then and 
there to banish thoughts of the corporal 
for ever from her mind. Her face soft- 
ened, and her tones were gentler as she 
began a hesitating answer. While she 
framed it, the corporal turned again, and 
went and stood in his former place. 

The nobler mood of the girl gave place 
suddenly to a spirit of reckless flippancy. 
“You're both here now,” she said, “‘ and 
you want me to doa thing I can't do. I 
can’t go with two of you to-morrow. I'll 
go with one.” 

* Which ?” asked the corporal, with a 
little sneer at his rival. 

‘The one I want,” answered the girl 
lightly. 

“And that one is ——— ” asked the cor- 
poral pleasantly, for he felt that the battle 
was won, and that the victory, after all, 
was with him. 

“ Listen, and youll hear,” said the girl. 
She drew the men towards her, one on 
each side. ‘You both know Barden 
Head ?” she asked. 

The private nodded. : 

“It’s a good three miles from here,” 
said the corporal. ‘What on earth’s 
that got to do with ——” 

“A good three miles from here,” re- 
peated Mary briskly. ‘ That’s why I 
choose it. You must both go there to- 
night, and start a race against each other 
back to camp.” 

“ And what then?” asked the corporal 
in astonishment. 

“ First in camp by ‘last post’ shall take 
me to the theatre to-morrow,” said the 
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girl. “Oh, it’s splendid! I don’t know 
whatever put the idea into my head. 
Isn’t it lovely?” She clapped her hands 
and laughed. 

Burne smiled curiously, but said no- 
thing 

“It'll be a hard run to get in for the 
staff parade,” growled the corporal 

“ That'll make it all the grander,” said 
the girl. ‘Think of the glory of win- 
ning!” 

“It's after eight o’clock now, and tattoo 
goes at ten,” said Burne slowly. “It’sa 
long, stiff run—it’s got to be done both 
ways.” 

“Oh,” said the girl airily, “you can 
drive if you like—go as you please, so long 
as you get there; only you've got to run 
back. You can’t do unfairly, because 
one’ll watch the other.” 

She laughed again; and the corporal 
laughed. But Burne was silent still, and 
when the girl looked into his face, she saw 
that he was regarding her with sadness. 
For an instant she yearned to withdraw 
her challenge, and muttered some half- 
framed words. 

“Come,” said Burne, as if aroused from 
a reverie; “it's time we went on this 
queer errand.” 

“I'm ready,” said the corporal. * You'll 
be in camp to see the winner home, eh?” 

¢ —s as near the buglers as I can 
get,” replied the girl. 

The corporal walked away, and began 
to unbutton his kersey at the throat and 
chest so that he might breathe more freely. 
‘A silly freak,” he muttered, “but I shall 
win in a canter against a heavy fellow 
like Burne. Having won, I shall pop the 
question to the witch straight off. Then 
there'll be an end to folly like this. I can 
make her pay for it after.” He smiled 
unpleasantly as he looked towards the 
girl and Burne, and made a signal for the 
man to come. 

‘‘He’s getting impatient,” said Burne 
in a low voice. “Answer my question: 
Does the winner of the race win the 
maker of it ?” 

“‘ He does,” answered the girl simply. 

“Then you'll be mine at last!” he said; 
and he could have shouted for the joy 
that suddenly possessed him. 

“ You've got to win, though, and be in 
by ‘last post,’” said the girl; “remember 
that.” 

“I haven't run a race for years,” said 
Burne cheerily, “ but I'll win this or die. 
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I've plenty of staying power; and men 
like me don’t give up the ghost for no- 
thing.” 

“ Now go,” said the girl. ‘And oh!” 
she added suddenly, “for God's sake, 
come in first!” 

Burne gave a delighted smile, and 
leaped forward and joined his companion. 

“There's little time to waste in jawing,” 
said the corporal angrily. ‘ Crackbrained 
as the race is, you might begin it fair.” 

Burne made no answer. He could 
afford, he thought, to let the corporal 
grumble to his heart's content. 

The men broke into a swinging run to- 
gether, and their steady footfalls shortly 
died away. 

The girl watch- 
ed them until they 
were no longer to 
be seen ; then, with 
a heavy heart, for 
which she knew 
no cause, she be- 
gan to pace about 
with restless haste 
until the men re- 
turned.“* Ah me,” 
she murmured. ‘ When will 
there be an end to woman's 
folly? Why an errand such 
as this?” 

The soldiers kept side by 
side for many a furlong, for 
the training of the barrack- 
square was fresh upon them, 
and they went about their 
task as if at drill) The cor- 
poral got the lead at last, 
and drew ahead; and when 
his rival threw himself, panting, on the 
ground at Barden Head, the corporal 
was awaiting him, and was idly throwing 
little tufts of grass and soil over the cliff 
into the sea. 

His chest was heaving deeply and 
regularly, as if the run had made no 
claim upon his strength. He looked, with 
a smile, half curious, half sneering, at the 
man who panted at his feet. 

“You're winded, Burne,” he said; 
“I’m as fresh as a daisy. Shall we begin 
the race back?” 

There was a mocking sound in his 
voice that made the blood in Burne’s 
veins surge wildly to his heart. 

Burne rose to his feet, but the exhaus- 
tion of the race was still upon him, and 
he sank to the ground again. 
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** You're devilish bad,” continued the 
corporal, with affected pity. “Shall I 
fetch a doctor, or run for one of the 
keepers at the lighthouse ?” 

He gave a short laugh as he glanced at 
the dazzling light on Gorton Head, half 
a mile away. The signal disappeared, 
and the corporal waited until it flashed 
again before he said, ‘‘ Come, Burne, get 
up; it’s time we started back. Are you 
ready, or shall we call it a walk over for 
me?” 

Burne struggled to his feet. “ Give 
me just two minutes,” he’said, hoarsely ; 
“then I’ll be ready to start back level 
with you.” 

“That'll be two flashes of the light 
yonder— agreed,” said the corporal. 
He plucked another little tuft of grass 
and earth and cast it lazily over the 
Head, humming as he did so. He 
stood for a moment at the brow, then 
turned and walked a few paces, until 
he again faced his companion. 

Burne had taken off his kersey and 
had put it on the ground. His shirt 
was open, and he was patting his 

forehead and 
chest with hand- 
, fulls of the dewy 


' grass. 
, The corporal 
oye : whistled in sur- 
ss s rise. ‘“ What's 
pee *  allthat for?” he 
a gr Bik asked; “ trying 
os er , to cool your- 
—— self?" 
THE MEN BROKE INTO A SWINGING RUN. “* Yes,” replied 
Burne. 


“ Going to leave your kersey ?” 

“TI can run better without it,” said 
Burne. 

“ And what'll the adjutant have to say 
when you land in camp in a shirt and 
pair of trousers ?” 

* That can wait,” answered Burne. 
“I'm to be in first before the ‘last post’ 
goes.” 

The corporal laughed aloud. “ You 
can’t do it—it’s a physical impossibility. 
You're used up already. You'll kill your- 
self. Time’s up—there goes the seeond 
flash.” 

“I’m ready,” said Burne simply. 

“Just a minute,” said the corporal. 
“TI want to ask you a question. I’m 
curious to know your answer.” 

Burne nodded; he could not afford 
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the breath to 
speak. 

The ground on 


Barden Head 
sloped gently to 
the sea, and the 
grass was slip- 
pery with the 
dew. 

The corporal’s 
stalwart figure 
was clearly out- 
lined against the 
sky, and his atti- 
tude was that of 
a careless and 
thoughtless man. 

“ Before we} 
start back,’ 
Burne,” he said; 
“suppose you tell 
me why you want 
the girl.” 

Burne made 
no answer; he 
simply stared at 
the great figure 
before him. 

“Your rea- 
son’s the same 
as mine, I sup- 
pose,” said the corporal, with a little, 
brutal laugh. 

“And what’s that?” 
speaking at last. 

The corporal laughed again with a 


asked Burne, 


curious sound. ‘Not marriage,” he 
answered. 
“Scoundrel!” cried Burne. “ Take 


that for speaking so of an honest woman 
who is to be my wife!” 

He sprang forward and, in his passion, 
struck a full, strong blow upon the 
corporal’s face. 

The figure fell before him, and he 
looked with stony horror at the result of 
his wrath. 

He gazed a moment only, for the figure 
began to move, to roll quietly away from 
him. It made no effort to save itself, 
beyond a feeble, spasmodic clutching at 
the short, wet grass. The body gained 
momentum as it rolled, and, while Burne 
stood there, gazing, it disappeared over the 
edge of Barden Head, and fell, a silent, 
senseless thing, into the sea below. 

Burne counted, in an absent manner, 
five flashes of the light on Gorton Head 
before he lay upon the grass and crawled 
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trem blingly’ to 
the edge of the 
Head 

He looked into 
the dizzy depths, 
and when the 
light shone again, 
describing halfa 
circle upon the 
still waters, he 
saw the body of 
the corporal lying 
/ on the- beach. 
The flood tide 
+> was already lap- 
| ping quietly 
about it. 

A sense of ex- 
ultation for the 
moment filled 
him, and he 
crawled slowly 
back to where he 
had placed his 
kersey and put it 
on again. “No 
one saw us come 
but Mary,” he 
murmured, in a 
vague, dreamy 
way. “ She will 
never tell. Who knows that he didn’t 
slip off the Head into the sea? There’s 
the trail he made. God forgive me—I 
meant him no harm. He drove me to it. 
I shall be in the first, and she is mine.” 

He walked, hesitatingly and fearfully, 
until he reached the pathway, then he 
broke into a heavy, steady run against 
time. 

For an instant he paused to look back. 
The light on Gorton Head was once 
more flashing slowly. His heart seemed 
to stop beating as he looked, for he 
thought he saw standing upon Barden 
Head, between him and the light, the 
figure of the corporal. He thought, too, 
as he looked, that the figure began to 
approach him, making never a sound as 
it did so. 

Burne faced towards the camp and 
resumed his run. By-and-by the sound 
of his feet took the form of a monotonous 
chant, that kept time to his footfalls— 
‘*Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
kill.” He tried to put away the fancy, 
and to make the footfalls answer to 
another tune. He tried in vain, and at 
last fell in with the refrain, and wondered 
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why he had thought it could be other- 
wise. 

At one time, when he left the pathway 
running on the edge of the cliff and took 
the road that led to camp, he glanced 
behind. He saw the figure still in his 
wake, keeping pace with his pace, neither 
more nor less; and he felt no wonder at 
the strange companionship. 

He ran on blindly, and once he 
stumbled against a stone and fell heavily 
to the ground, He lay prostrate for a 
moment, then rose, and with blood trick- 
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roadside and gazed dreamily at the camp, 
which lay in the hollow at the foot. He 
saw tiny, flickering lights, some of which 
kept disappearing for an instant, as if 
men passed before them. 

A faint, rumbling sound and a delicate 
strain of music were borne towards him 
on the breeze, and he knew that they 
came from the drums and fifes of the men 
who were marching up and down the 
lines, beating the tattoo. He staggered 
to his feet again, and wondered why his 
head swam and why his breath came 
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ling down his face, but with closed mouth 
and clenched teeth, his fingers pressed 
against the palms, his elbows back and 
his chest forward, he resumed his jour- 
ney. 

By this time he had passed into a semi- 
conscious state, and lumbered on with 
half-closed eyes that ached with a dull 
pain. He tripped again more than once, 
for the road was rising to the brow ofa 
hill, but he made no effort to recover 
himself as he felt that he was falling. He 
resigned himself completely to the spirit 
that possessed him, and seemed to keep 
erect without the exercise of will. When 
the brow was reached, he sank upon the 


with such a laboured sound. Sharp speils 
of pain attacked him near his heart, and 
the sweat was forced from his brow. The 
exhaustion of death was upon him, but 
he reeled down the long, steep road, and 
began the last stage of his journey to 
camp. He did not look behind again, 
for he knew that the silent form was with 
him still, and told himself it was just 
that it should be so. He wondered if the 
men on guard would see the figure also, 
and whether they would think it strange. 

He felt his heart beat thicker and 
faster, and longed to open his mouth and 
throw his tongue out. It was curious, he 
thought, that at such a time as this he 
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should call to mind a weary dog he had 
once seen running on a still, hot day 
along a stretch of parched highway. But 
his thoughts went back to the gloom 
behind and the silent figure that pursued 
him as he ran, and his pace grew never 
less. He stumbled yet again, and, hear- 
ing voices, turned his head as he ran. 

He was passing the main guard, and 
the men were laughing loudly and urging 
him on. ‘Go it, Burne; the devil's after 
you,” said one. “Put your final spurt 
on,” said another; “ for the ‘last post’ is 
nigh, and things are piping hot for the 
man that’s absent.” 

A few more paces and he would be in. 
Even as he covered them, he saw the 
buglers in a line, and a woman standing 
near them. He gave a great bound 
onward, then stopped. 
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The bugles were being raised to the 
men’s lips. 

He stumbled past the line of men and 
halted abruptly before the woman he had 
seen. Her face was white and anxious, 
but a happy look was on it as she saw 
that the man she loved had passed his 
rival in the race. 

Burne understood the greeting, and a 
smile of triumph overspread his features 
as he gasped “ I’ve won—you're mine. | 
claim you now in kis presence. He's just 
ver ed poy for we came together from the 
Head. The ‘last post’ hasn’t sounded 
yet.” 

The victor staggered forward with a 
hand upon his heart; he stood for a 
breathing space, then tottered, and fell 
dead at his sweetheart's feet as the bugles 
rang out the “ Last Post.” 
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“Where Merchants most do Congregate.” 
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The Stock Exchange. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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“ HE House.” One hears the 

Go word in City offices as often as 
» in West End clubs, but whereas 
the West End means St. Stephen's the 
City refers to the Stock Exchange. There 
have been several explanations of the ori- 
gin of a habit which thus takes the name 
of Parliament in vain, but not one can be 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. Ac- 
cording to the best accredited version, 
it originated some time in the last century, 
when, supplementing the temporary ac- 
commodation of the rotunda of the Bank 
of England, the stockbrokers and dealers 
rented a house in Threadneedle Street. 
When a member was not at the bank, it 
was usually suggested that he might be 
“over at the house.” In their variety 
of character, esprit de corps and social 
amenities, the two ‘“* Houses” may, per- 
haps, be fitly compared. In the important 
matter of age, of course, the Stock Ex- 
change is not “in it” with the House 
of Commons. “As at present consti- 
tuted”—a phrase which is just now dear 
to many politicians—it has not existed 
one hundred years. It is true that in 
1773 the brokers and dealers in stocks 
and shares (who had until that year mixed 
with the common herd of commercial men 
in the Royal Exchange) obtained a 
meeting place of their own in Sweeting 
Alley, shortly to be removed to Capel 
Court. But it was not until i801 that 
the company of shareholders—who must 
not be confounded for a moment with the 
members—was formed, which now owns 
and carries on the Stock Exchange, the 
capital at first consisting of four hundred 
shares of £50. 

In 1876, it was provided that no new 
shareholder was to be admitted unless he 
was also a member of the Stock Ex- 
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change, and the capital was subdivided 
into 4,000, not more than 10 of which 
could be owned by any new owner. 
The ultimate result of this measure will 
be the abolition of the dual control at 
present exercised over “the House” by 
the Managers, as representing the share- 
holders, on the one hand, and the Com- 
mittee of General Purposes, as represent- 
ing the members on the other. 

t has been said that it is as difficult for 
the poor man to enter “the House” at 
Westminster as it is for the rich man to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven, and as 
much might be said of ‘‘the House” in 
the City. Of recent years, indeed, the 
cost of membership of the Stock Exchange 
has been much increased. The entrance 
fee is now five hundred guineas and the 
annual subscription thirty-one guineas. 
One of the rules, moreover—a most salu- 
tary one from the public point of view 
—requires. a candidate to be recom- 
mended by three members, each of whom 
must engage to pay £500 to his creditors 
should he fail within four years from the 
date of his membership. Some relaxa- 
tion of these terms, however, is obtained 
by candidates who have, for four years 

reviously, been authorised clerks to mem- 
In their case two sureties of the 
amount of £300 apiece are sufficient, 
whilst the entrance fee is only one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. As a matter of fact, 
I believe the majority of the present mem- 
bers of “the House” were previously 
clerks, many first frequenting it on pro- 
bation, so to speak, not merely from 
motives of economy, but for the sake of 
the experience to be gained thereby. 

By “authorised clerks” are meant 
those who are not only privileged to 
enter ‘“*the House,” but are also autho- 
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rised to transact business on their em- called a “general election,” the mem- 
ployers’ behalf. Each member is entitled bers voting for the Committee of General 
to have one authorised and two unauthor- Purposes, who number thirty, for the 
ised clerks, for whom he must pay an_ regulation of all the business transacted, 
annual subscription of thirty-one and _ as distinct from matters relating to the 
twelve guineas respectively. building, which is under the control 
The rules prohibit a member who of managers appointed by the 
is surety for another from obtain- shareholders. This Committee 
ing indemnity, and forbid not has large legislative powers as 
only members, but also the wives well as important administra- 
of members, from engaging in tive functions. 
any other business than that To begin with, it has 
of a stock-broker or dealer. entire charge of the elec- 
Whether under this rule tion and re-election of 
a lady could claim to members; in theory 
accompany her hus- every member is re- 
band on ’Change for quired to be re- 
the purpose of elected every 
























transacting busi- A year, but in 
ness, I-am un- tN practice this 
able to say, for, \ has become 


so far, the 












a mere 
claim has matter of 
never been form. It 
made. It has to 
is also N make 
open addi- 
to é tions 
% 

°. 

%, 
doubt % f rom 
whether time to 
the Com- %, time, as 
mittee have % circumstan- 

+ 


ever put the 
rule into force 

as regards “ the 
wife’s snug little 
business of her 
own,” for this breach 

of Stock Exchange 
law can be far more 
easily committed than wy 
discovered. But there can 

be no question that the prin- % 
cipal intent of this rule is % 
achieved when members are 


ces may seem 

to call for, to 
the code of strin- 
gent laws known 

as “the rules and 
regulations of the 
Stock Exchange,” and 
to enforce this code as 
between members. The 
Committee, moreover, some- 
times takes upon itself the 
adjudication of a complaint by 
a member against a non-member, 
prevented from carrying on, in but the consent of the latter has, of 
the names of their wives, stock course, to be first obtained if the 
and share business which would be award is to be legally binding. In the 
free from the control of ** the House.” enforcement of the laws, the Committee 
“The House” in the City and “the have not nearlyso laborious a task as might 
House” at Westminster admit of other be supposed, from the fact that they now 
interesting comparisons. Every March number over one hundred and eighty. It 
there is at the Stock Exchange what is is a very rare occurrence for a dispute to 
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occur between mem- 
bers, although they do 
business with each other 
every day to the extent 
of several millions ster- 
ling according to merely 
verbal contracts. A good 
many transactions take 
place, of course, in “the 
street” after official 
hours, but these are not 
recognised by the Com- 
mittee. In the honour- 
able feeling which they 
have established be- 
tween themselves, the 
members of ‘‘the House” 
in the City would pro. 
bably not suffer much 
in comparison’ with 
those of ** the House” 
at Westminster. 

In one respect “the 
House” in the City is 
far more exclusive than 
that at Westminster. It will allow no 
strangers within its gates; and awe-inspir- 
ing tales are told of the fate of those who 





ONE OF THE “ COHENS.” 


venture to disregard this solemn edict. 
Only one little privilege is permitted to 
the poor member of the public, who, wish- 
ing to see his broker on urgent business, 
finds on inquiry at his office that he is at 
“the House.” The client may venture 
as far as the portals of the building in 





MR. C. T. D. CREWS (MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE). 
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Capel Court, Throgmor- 
ton Street, etc., and 
speak the name of his 
broker to the burly jani- 
tor who stands on the 
threshold. a speaking- 
tube by his side, through 
which he shouts it in 
stentorian tones. As I 
| have not ventured to 
| brave the terrors of this 
unknown country, I can- 
not describe what I 
have seen with my own 
eyes. But I am told by 
an informant in whom 
I have unquestioning 
faith that the interior of 
the “‘ House,” from an 
artistic point of view, is 
very inferior to that 
other House, with whose 
appearance I am 
fairly familiar. It has 
white marble walls, 
bare of ornament, unless numerous notice 
boards can be regarded as such, and is 
consequently sometimes spoken of as 
**Gorgonzola Hall.” There are several 
rostrums, or call boxes; one to each 
market, where members are called by the 
waiter in charge. In the centre is a 
rostrum, from which all official announce- 
ments are made. Round “the House” 
are seats and desks, the members assem- 
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bling in groups. These groups constitute 
the different markets, such as ‘“ Heavy 
Rails” and “ Foreign Rails,” ‘ Ameri- 
cans” and “Argentines,” ‘ Miscellan- 
eous” and “South African Mines.” It was 
explained to the Royal Commission, which, 
in 1877, inquired into the affairs of the 
Stock Exchange, that if the public were 
admitted to the building, there would not 
be sufficient room in which the dealers, 
brokers and clerks could properly do their 
business. But it was not want of room 
which first led the Stock Exchange to 
exclude the:public, and it is open to ques- 
tion whether this difficulty would be long 
allowed to exist if the ‘“‘ powers that be” 





MR. ERNEST TIDEY. 


there were to-day desirous that the public 
should be able to witness the transactions 
which are made on their behalf. But 
with two thousand five hundred to three 
thousand members and clerks, it can be 
well understood that on busy days there is 
little room to spare for spectators. The 
increase in the membership has had to 
be twice provided for by extension of 
the premises. In 1854, when the mem- 
bers numbered about one thousand, as 
compared with five hundred at the be- 
ginning of the century, the sum of 
£16,000 was~spent on increased accom- 
modation. In 1885 another considerable 
extension of the Stock Exchange was 
made, rooms being added for reading and 
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for settling accounts, and for the meetings 
of the Managers and of the Committee of 
General Purposes. 

To many people the method of business 
on the Stock Exchange is doubtless as 
unfamiliar as the building itself. They 
may buy or sell stock without knowing 
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that their broker is merely an intermedi- 
ary between them and a jobber who 
engages in the transaction solely for the 
sake of selling or buying again—at a 
profit. You instruct a broker to buy, say, 
one thousand shares in the Idaho Ex- 
ploration Company. He goes to “ the 
Horse” to the miscellaneous mining 
market, and says to one of the 
dealers there, * What price will 
you mak2 me in a thousand 
Idahos?” He replies “‘ Two 
shillings to two and six- 
pence,” meaning that he 
will buy them at two 
shillings or sell them 
at two shillings and 
sixpence, the differ- 
ence in the two 
prices being what he 
relies upon to make a 
profit, whether he buys 
or sells the shares. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, such a 
transaction is binding on the 
dealer; having given the price, 
he must buy the thousand shares 
at two shillings, or sell them at two 
shillings and sixpence. If the 
amount of the stock in ques- 
tion is not mentioned, the 
dealer is bound, after giving a 
price, to do business to the extent of ten 













MR. RICARDO PALMER (MEM- 
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each, and to the extent of one hundred 
shares, if it does not exceed £1 each. It 
is obvious, therefore, that a jobber, before 
replying to the broker’s request for a price, 
would often like to know whether he is a 
buyer or seller, and, by studying his face, 
he sometimes tries to “read” him. 
Numberless stories are told in “the 
House” how, in the negotiation of a 
price, this broker was “‘ done,” or 
that dealer was “sold"’; for, 
although scrupulously honest 
in keeping to the bargains 
they have made, the mem- 
bers of the Stock Ex. 
change are ever ready to 
outwit or outmanceuvre 
one another in the 
making of the bar- 
gains. Not so very 
long ago, for example, 
a broker went into “ the 
House” and asked a dealer 
to give him a price in a bank 
stock, the dividend on which 
was about to be announced. 
The dealer objected, saying that 
the announcement of the dividend 
might come at any moment. With 
an air of annoyance, the broker 
said something about wanting 
to settle up the account of 
a deceased client. Thinking 


from this that the broker must necessarily 


shares, if their market value is above £10 want to sell, the dealer quoted rather a 
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wide price. “I buy fifty,” the other 
hastily rejoined. A couple of hours later 
the dividend announcement —a_ very 
favourable one — arrived, and the stock 
rose two. Meeting his fellow member next 
day, the dealer said to him “1 say——, 
that must have been a very knowing old 
corpse of yours.” 

Your broker, having made note of the 
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transaction in one of the little red books 
which help to give colour to the scene on 
‘Change, on returning to his office, sends 
you what is called a contract note, inform- 
ing you that he has bought on your account 
one thousand Idaho shares at two shil- 
lings and sixpence for the next Account. 
* Accounts” occur once a fortnight, and 
occupy practically three days, the dates 


=S— 
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being fixed some time 
in advance by the 
Committee of General 
Purposes. On the first 
day arrangements are 
made for what stock 
it may be desired to 
“carry over” to the 
next Account; on the 
second, or “ ticket 
day,” names for the 
stock are passed; 
whilst on the third day 
payments have to be 
made by the dealer to 
the broker, or vice versa. 
It must be understood 
that, according to the 
rules of ‘*the House,” 
a member cannot be 
both broker and dealer 
at the same time. The 
broker is responsible, 
of course, on Account 
day to the dealers with 
whom he has done 


business, on the one hand, and to the 
public, on whose behalf it was transacted, 
on the other. If either jobber or broker 
fail to meet his engagements on Account 
day, he is ‘“‘ hammered,’ 
lance of “ the House,” or, in the language 
of the money article, 


faulter.” The head 
waiter —the officials of 
the Stock Exchange, 
like those of the 
Inns of Court, are all 
called waiters, an un- 
doubted reminiscence 
of the time when stocks 
were bought and sold 
in coffee houses— 
mounts the rostrum 
and gives three taps 
with a wooden mallet ; 
it is a signal of doom, 
and there is breathless 
silence as he reads out 
the name of the mem- 
ber whose credit is no 
more. 
“ But when the members fail, 
Why, then the dealers quail, 
For it sets the ‘ hammer ' 
Working up and down." 
“Hammering” 
dates back to very 
olden times. It is said 


* to quote the par- 
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to have been the de- 
vice hit upon by stock- 
brokers about the 
middle of last century, 
when they incurred a 
loss of a quarter of 
a million of money 
through the deficien- 
cies of a speculative 
member. A defaulter 
at once ceases to be 
a member of the Stock 
Exchange; but if he 
has not violated its 
rules, or been guilty of 
any improper conduct, 
he will probably be re- 
admitted, as soon as 
his affairs have been 
settled, on application 
being made to the 
Committee. 

The growth in the 
membership of the 
Stock Exchange 
is, of course, only in 


proportion to the increase of its business 
under the Companies Act, which, again, 
has had the effect of dividing it minutely 
into a number of markets—markets from 
which a certain number of members, as 
dealers, never stray, unless they should 


“declared a de- be willing to incur from their fellow mem- 
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bers the reproach of 
‘‘ poaching.” ‘ Poach- 
ing” has lately been 
on the increase; a 
number of jobbers go- 
ing to the KaffirMarket 
from all parts of ‘the 
House ” during the re 
cent “boom” in South 
African mines. In con- 
sequence of the enor- 
mous number of stocks 
and shares with which 
brokers and jobbers 
now deal, it is found 
convenient, in very 
many cases, to use 
fancy names for them. 
As everybody knows, 
a certain part of the 
stock of the London, 
Brighton and South 
Coast Railway is called 
“ Berthas,” whilst some 
of the shares in the 
South Eastern Railway 
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are spoken of as “* Doras.” It is much easier 
to say “ Coras”’ than “‘ Caledonian Deferred 
Ordinary,” and everybody in “the House” 
knows that this is the stock meant by the 
name; although only the members of a 
particular market might be trusted to 
recollect that when “ Kisses” are spoken 
of reference is made to the shares of the 
Hotchkiss Ammunition Company. Some 
verses recently put together by one of the 

ts of the Stock Exchange illustrate the 
engths to which this time-saving practice 
has been carried. Let me quote the last 
few lines :— 


** Oh, supposing our Bed A were broken, 
Or‘ * were scaring _ . 


While our ‘ * were in soak in the ‘ milk cans,’ 
And the ‘ * had gone wild with the ‘ rabies.’ ”’ 


In these four lines are mentioned the 
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tas,” possessed a vein of originality for 
which his fellow members should be duly 
grateful. How much irritation and bad 
temper must be saved every day by such 
convenient and easily-to-be-remembered 
abbreviations? And it is only on the 
stage that (as in “On 'Change”) a man, 
on receiving a “ wire” from a thoughtful 
friend advising him to buy “ trunks,” 
would be led to invest in a considerable 
number of packing cases! 

The humour which, to some extent, re- 
lieves the worry and excitement of Stock 
Exchange life breaks out, indeed, in 
various ways. The members are as fond 
of giving nicknames—such as “ Count” 
and the “ Field-Marshal”—to each other 
as to the stocks and shares in which they 
deal, and the use of these nicknames occa- 





names of half-a-dozen marketable com- 
modities, such as the Charkoff-Krement- 
schag Railway Ordinary Stock, i.¢., “cream 
jugs.” It is impossible to say to whom it 
should be given, but, on the whole, I am 
inclined to think that those who re- 
christen new stocks and shares having 
cumbersome names deserve a great deal 
of credit for their work. It was in the 
natural order of things that the shares of 
Messrs. Bryant and May, when they be- 
came a company, should be described as 
‘matches "; but the man who first called 
the shares of Harrison, Barber and Co. 
“ knackers,” and the Deferred Stock of 
the Railway Investment Company “ ves- 


sionally leads to amusing incidents. A 
year or so ago, when a new waiter was 
engaged to stand at one of the doors, he 
was innocently induced to call for several 
members by their nicknames. This got 
him into some trouble, and the next day, 
when a member of the public, a client of 
the gentleman named, asked him to call 
for “ Partridge Greenfield” (the name of 
a well-known firm), he indignantly replied: 
“Oh, no, you don’t catch me again.” In 
this spirit, an amount of slang has come 
into use among the Stock Exchange frater- 
nity, which, for its rich variety, is prob- 
ably unrivalled amongst any similar body 
of men. Some of these slang terms are 
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apt, and others, if expressive, are very 
much the reverse. ‘To bang” and 
“to puff,” for instance. hese 
would be hard to beat as a brief 
description of the proceedings 
of men who loudly offer to sell 
or to buy stock with the 
object of running down 
and running upits price, 
respectively. Apropos 
of this practice, a 
story is told of a Jew 
dealer who, having 
“banged” a certain 
stock, had his offer in- 
stantly snapped up by one 
of the dealers standing by. 
The Jew refused to do busi- 
ness, however, saying that his 
offer had already been closed 
with by another dealer. ‘‘ But by 
whom? No one spoke before me.” 
“No, but someone vinked his eye.” 
“What was hisname?” “Oh, 
I never reveal my clients’ busi- 
ness,” was the reply, and although the 
man who “ vinked” his eye was adver- 
tised for all over the house, it is needless 
to say that he was never found. 

On the other hand, it is hard to say how 
the expression, “ it’s a jam tart,” came to 
be used when the buyers and sellers of a 
stock are asking the same price ; nor can 
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the origin of the much more familiar 
terms, “bulls” and “bears” be 
clearly traced. “Scrip” is, of 
course, an excellent abbrevia- 
tion of subscription—so ex- 
cellent, indeed, that it has 
now almost passed out of 
the category of “ slang”; 
and it is easy to under- 
stand how a broker 
who tries to trip a 
dealer in his prices 
came to be described 

asa “ picker-up.” But 

it is impossible to say 
why the one-sixteenth 
part of a sovereign should 
be known as a “fiddle,” and 
the one-thirty-second part as a 
“tooth.” Nothing could be bet- 
ter than “orchids” to denote 
those members, such as Lord Borth- 
wick and Sir Patteson Nickalls, who 
have handles to their names. 
The term arose in rather a 
funny way. The scion of a noble family 
was once engaged in “the House” as 
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an authorised clerk, and one day he was 
heard relating his experiences there to 
several of his aristocratic friends. ‘I felt 
like an orchid in a turnip field,” he ex- 
claimed. An example of the broader 
humour of the Stock Exchange is to be 
found in the shout, which goes up when 
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the market is weak and badly needs sup- 
port, ‘‘ Buy a prop—buy a prop !” 

It is when business is dull, strange as it 
may seem, that the members of tlie Stock 
Exchange seem to be in their best spirits. 
It is then, of course, that they have time 
for their 

Jeocipe ad cranks and wanton wiles.” 

When there is nothing else to be done, 
the members are never at a loss for a 
practical joke. If it is Derby Day, there 
will be a tug of war, say, between the 
British and American markets, and by 
some very frolicsome members tying the 
rope to a post or suddenly letting go their 
hold of it, the excitement in this sport is 
always well sustained. The Fifth of 
November is always celebrated, too, by a 
few rollicking spirits, whatever the state 
of the market. At one time it was cus- 
tomary to raise a subscription beforehand 
for the purpose of providing a firework dis- 
play, but the Committee has successfully 
exerted its authority, I believe, to put a 
stop to this practice. It is said that on 
one occasion—the story sounds a little 
bea trovato—the vigilance of the Committee 
was eluded by the subscription being 
raised in the name of Mrs. Fawkes, a 
destitute widow with six children, the 
organisers of the firework display stating 
that they would ‘‘make a report on 
Friday.” If it becomes known that a 
member has just taken to himself a wife, 
he is sure to be greeted with a great tink- 
ling of marriage bells, but in order to avoid 
this and other attentions, many members 
take care to keep such circumstances to 
themselves. Some time ago, the wife of 
a well-known dealer happened to present 
him with twirts, and news of the occur- 
rence, unhappily for the poor man, was 
promptly conveyed to the Stock Ex- 
change, which made life a burden to him 
for days. The greatest victim of the 
sportive proclivities of ‘the House” is the 
member who has become one of the most 
zealous supporters of “‘ General" Booth. 
When there is nothing else to be done, 
and the Salvationist happens to be present, 
some of the younger members can always 
amuse themselves by walking in front of 
him, beating imaginary drums. This 
gentleman, who comes into the city in 
uniform and dons mufti at his office, is not 
personally unpopular, and having a very 
good nature, is able to take his persecu- 
tion in excellent part. One of the apocry- 
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phal anecdotes of ‘the House” refers to 
him, I believe. He is said to have walked 
in one afternoon with the news that “ the 
General has bought all our sins.” “I 
guess he thinks they are going better!” 
said a shrewd speculator standing by. 
The time has gone by when much practi- 
cal joking can be indulged in at the ex- 
pense of very ignorant members, but it is 
not so long since this afforded a never- 
failing source of amusement. During the 
Crimean War, for example, one of these 
members (who was said to have obtained 
the little education -he possessed by 
attending a night school for a week) 
went into the Consols market and asked 
whether anything was doing. ‘“ No, 
nothing much,” replied one of the dealers; 
“ but it is reported that the Russians have 
taken umbrage--—"’ ‘‘ The deuce they 
have,” replied the broker, and straight- 
way went round, declaring that the Rus- 
sians had captured Umbrage. A little 
later he was anxiously inquiring where it 
was to be found on the map. Within the 
last few years an H-less member has been 
found going about “the House” with a 
piece of paper attached to his back, on 
which was written, parodying an an- 
nouncement in the Times, “The wife of 
‘Enery ... . of a sun and air.” 

With the improving education of its 
members, the rough humour of the Stock 
Exchange is being supplemented by wit, 
in writing and in speech, which is occa- 
sionally of an excellent quality. Every 
event of any interest in “the House” now 
calls forth a pun oranepigram. One of 
the best went the round when Baron 
Grant obtained his title :— 


“* Monarchs grant titles, but honour they can’t ; 
Rank without honour makes a (barren) Baron Grant.” 


Only a few weeks ago the case of the 
“ Empire” was prolific in such rhymes, 
but those, I heard, were hardly worthy of 
the theme. As a good example of the art 
of one of the best punsters in ‘‘ the House,” 
the following must be given. It was per- 
petrated, of course, at the time the present 
King of Spain came into the world, and 
has reference to a well-known dealer in 
the stocks of that country. “In conse- 
quence of the birth of a King of Spain, 
the Spanish market now rejoices in its 
Aronson (heir and son). The condition 
of the markets is often described in lan- 
guage much- more vigorous than that of 
the financial writers for the newspapers, 
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as witness the following ebullition from 
one of the mining group: 
“ United Mex doth me perplex, 
Mysore is quite as bad; 
The Potosi doth worry me, 
But Del Rey drives me mad.” 

Many of the topical songs of the hour 
get parodied on the Stock Exchange, and 
of this style of humour this is a fair speci- 
men : 

“Wabash Pref. will go to par 


; ; By-and-by. 
Atlantic First much higher far, 
By-and-by. 
And you'll not be able to 
Buy for cash, whate’er you do, 
Invert. Sugar or Peru 
By-and-by.” 


There are some jokes on the Stock Ex- 
change which have now been quite done 
to death. Of this order is the remark (on 
a very hot day), that “ last winter I picked 
up avery good thing. It stood at 33; 
now it’s 84.” “ Indeed, what was that?” 
“A thermometer.” Another delicate al- 
lusion to the weather is made when a man 
says that he knows something which is 
bound to fall during the next three 
months. If his interlocutor is a new 
member, and inquires “ What?” he will 
calmly reply “ The rain.” 

The boisterous humour and the rough 
horseplay of which the Stock Exchange 
is the scene have led some people to form 
a very unfavourable opinion of the manners 
of the men who frequent it. But there is 
another aspect to the matter. It is evi- 
dent that a body of men, among whom 
occur such outbreaks of wild spirits, must 
be on excellent terms; if, as is sometimes 
said, their behaviour is worthy of a num- 
ber of school boys, it must also be remem- 
bered that the same esprit de corps which 
prevails in a good school also prevails on 
the Stock Exchange. It is of no import- 
ance to the publie that members should 
play absurd pranks on each other, or even 
that the great hall should sometimes re- 
semble a football field. But it is of some 
importance to the public that, as I have 
said, the word of one member should be 
as good as his bond to another; such 
mutual confidence facilitates business far 
more than the public may suspect. 

This spirit of good fellowship, which, 
for the four hours a day—from 11 to 3 — 
that “the House” is open, survives the 
fiercest rivalry and the hardest bargain 


players. It 
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driving, has led to the establishment of 
two notable institutions, the Stock Ex- 
change Clerks’ Benevolent Society and 
the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society. 
The first is generously supported by all 
sorts and conditions of brokers and dea- 
lers; a remarkable earnest of this was 
given a few years ago, when a big concert 
was organised for the benefit of the society, 
and the 5s. tickets went to 25s. premium. 
It was the success of this concert, I be- 
lieve, at which all the talent was provided 
in “the House,” that suggested the idea 
of the Orchestral Society. The pro- 
sperous career of this society, com 
entirely of members of the Stock Ex- 
change, proves that the art of music can 
be successfully pursued in conjunction 
with that of money-making. Its pioneers 
were Messrs. J. Delamere, G. D. Atkins, 
H. B. Harris, A. W. W. Whitefield, F. M. 
Albert, G. Kitchin and J. F. H. Reed, 
names with which visitors to the excellent 
concerts, periodically given by the society 
at Prince’s Hall, will doubtless be familiar. 
The ruling passion, by the way, asserts 
itself in “the House” even respecting these 
concerts. There is sometimes a brisk 
business done in the tickets, and “* What 
will you make me in three 7s. 6d. tickets?” 
is not an uncommon inquiry about the 
time of one of the concerts. 

Of recent years the Stock Exchange 
has also been distinguished by a great 
devotion to athletic sports, and among its 
members are legions of enthusiastic cric- 
keters, cyclists, oarsmen and tennis- 
has produced, perhaps, 
more *“‘champions” than any similar in- 
stitution—among others Mr. Lacy Hillier, 
the cyclist, and Mr. H. Lawford, the 
tennis-player. 

As an institution, the Stock Exchange 
is the subject of frequent criticism, but in 
this article I have purposely avoided any 
controversial points. Cynicism, blended 
with much good nature, may be said to 
be its predominant note, and members 
of ** the House” would certainly not pre- 
tend to the virtue of archangels. But, on 
the other hand, their position in the State 
is secure from such an attack as Lord 
Chatham made upon them when he re- 
ferred to “ the cannibals of Change Alley,” 
and “the Asiatic plunderers of Leaden- 
hall Street.” 





By EDWIN HUGHES, B.A., Author of “ An Abostle of Freedom,” &c. &c. 


HAT freak of fortune it was 
QL that brought Wax and Wane 
- together 1 know not. The 
name of the house was blazoned over no 
shop-front; there was no window filled 
with sparkling stones and ornaments of 
gold to proclaim that Wax and Wane 
were jewellers, for they did their business 
in Hatton Garden, and they were diamond 
merchants. 

And many and profitable must have 
been their transactions, for the Thames- 
side mansion, where Wax dispensed his 
hospitality, and over which his only 
daughter presided, was as fine a specimen 
of a gentleman's abode as you could well 
find between Richmond and Oxford ; and 
Wane House, down Enfield way, was 
replete with every modern comfort. 

Waxand Wane were the very antitheses 
of their names, for Wax was little, old 
and lean, and clearly on the down grade, 
whilst Wane was a middle-aged, florid, 
handsome man, with regard to whose life 
any Insurance Company would have been 
pleased to issue a policy. 

Providence had blessed the one with a 
daughter, and the other with a son, and 
what more natural than that these two 
should be united, and thus the house of 
Waxand Wane be carried on in perpetuity. 
And truth to tell this arrangement would 
have been in perfect consonance with the 
young people’s feelings; and had Jack 
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Wane but had his own way, the pretty, 
piquant, charming Winnie, would speedily 
have changed her name to Winnie Wane. 

But there was a lion in the path, and 
the name of the lion was Wax. To begin 
with, James Wane had taken the liberty, 
the unpardonable liberty, of sending his 
son to a public school without consulting 
the senior partner, and, moreover, when 
the youth should have been brought into 
the office and taught his trade (for some- 
how, with old Wax, a spade was a spade), 
Wane sent him to Oxford, and from 
Oxford he came back with the polish that 
a university always puts upon such 
material as will take it. 

And Jack Wane was of the right stuff ; 
open-hearted, generous and as handsome 
as an Apollo Belvidere. 

But old Wax would have none of him. 
“Brains! Yes. Maybe!” he grunted, 
when Wane was singing his boy's praises. 
“ But what's the use of his brains to us, 
when he can’t tell an opal from an onyx, 
and when he’s as likely as not to buy 
paste and pay for diamonds ?” 

No! unless there was a marked im- 
provement in the young man’s ways— 
unless he showed that devotion to the 
interests of the House that the head of 
the House had a right to expect, he should 
never have his daughter. 

Jack Wane did his best, and his best 
turned out a lamentable failure, and the 
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climax came, and with it 
the end of his commercia! 
career, when he one day 
concluded a bargain that 
let the house in for more 
than athousand pounds. 

‘I’m not meant for the 
business, dad,” he said 
sorrowfully to his father 
on the night when his 
failure was proclaimed. 
“Give me a cheque and 
let me be off to the Colo- 
nies. Thank God, I am 
young and strong, and 
there’s wealth to be made 
over there, and I'll come 
home, as the song goes, 
‘with my pockets full of 
money,’ and Winnie shall 
yet be your daughter.” 

And so there was a 
secret meeting under the 
trees, beside the quiet 
river, and Jack went 
away to dig for diamonds, 
or whatever might turn 
up, in the wilds of South 
Africa, and there were 
left behind a sad-eyed 
maiden and a loving 
father, who waited and 
watched for the letters 
that were so few and far 
between. 

For matters went badly 
with Jack Wane. Little 
by little the money that 
he had brought with him 
slipped away, and he was too proud to 
write for more; and a row in which he 
was involved, very nearly finished him 
altogether by handing him over to the 
tender mercies of the hangman. A hot, 
blazing afternoon and their usual run of 
ill-luck had made the party of four to 
which he belonged ripe and ready for a 
quarrel, and some chance expression 
kindled the conflict, and when the affair 
was over, one of their number lay dead ; 
and whilst two of the survivors received 
terms of imprisonment, Jack Wane left the 
court with a much besmirched reputation. 

Thankful, indeed, was old Wax that 
his daughter had not been given to this 
desperado; and the very thought that the 
fellow was still alive and might turn up at 
any moment, served as a stimulus in 
urging him to carry out the scheme he 
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had in view for Winnie's future happi- 
ness. 

And this scheme was to marry her to 
Hiram Wilson, the firm’s oldest and most 
trusty traveller, a man who had been with 
them for years, and who, according to the 
opinion of Wax, had always walked in 
the way in which he should go. 

He was a silent, steady, good-looking 
man, this Wilson; middle-aged and clever 
at his trade; and, since young Wane had 
turned out so badly, Wilson should take 
his place, and should change his name 
and call himself Wilscn-Wax, with a 
hyphen. 

Wilson, like Barkis, was willing; and 
as for poor Winnie, she was told of the 
arrangement, and expected to dutifully 
obey ; and the alliance would have been 
consummated most certainly, but for an 
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event that cast a gloom over all England, 
and gave the House of Wax and Wane a 
blow from which, those who knew said, 
it would never recover. 

For many years Lady Kilraye had been 
one of their best patrons, for her ladyship 
had a perfect passion for diamonds ; and, 
whenever the House came across a stone 
of more than ordinary beauty, they gener- 
ally notified the good lady, and sent it for 
her inspection. 

Now, it fell out at this particular Christ- 
mastide that Lady Kilraye went to the 
North of Scotland; and before leaving 
London, she had entrusted nearly the 
whole of her jewels, including the famous 
tiara, to the care and keeping of Wax and 
Wane. But the women of to-day are 
much as they were in the days of Virgil, 
of the “‘ varium et mutabile ” description ; 
and, so it came about that, no sooner was 
Lady Kilraye settled at Kilraye Castle, 
than she sent off a mandate to the firm, 
bidding them send her her jewels by a 
trusty messenger, and insure them for 
their full value before so doing. 

Now the House of Wax and Wane had 
a very simple system of insurance. They 
constituted themselves the insurance com- 
pany,and pocketed the premium; for what 
risk could there be with such a reliable, 
steady fellow as Wilson? And so Wilson 
departed with the diamonds, that were 
worth fifty thousand pounds, and, in ad- 

= dition, carried goods and 
samples that ran into an- 
other ten thousand; and 
on a December evening 
his tele- 
gram came 
telling the 
House that 
he was just 
starting 
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Paws 
~~ cowardly “not proven,” he had shaken 
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on the last stage of his journey; and the 
train he travelled by was that ill-fated 
one that went down with the Tay Bridge. 
Everyone remembers the wild tempest 
of that night, and the awful plunge the 
train took as it carried its shrieking pas- 
sengers into the river and eternity; and 
that plunge brought the House of Wax 
and Wane to the very verge of ruin, and 
Wax Hall and Wane House were as 
effectually swallowed up in the crash as 
the Kilraye diamonds had been in the 
wild waters of the Tay. 


Four years had passed since that ter- 
rible disaster which almost assumed the 
proportions of a national calamity; and, 
strange as it may seem, there were yet 
portions of Her Majesty's dominions in 
which the story had not been heard. 

In a hut, on the edge of a clearing in 
the Australian bush, a man was sitting 
poring over an old newspaper. He was 
reading the names of those who had per- 
ished that wild December night, and the 
finger that was running down the list was 
stayed when it reached the name of Hiram 
Wulson ; for it was Jack Wane who was 
reading. 

When he had sat and stared for some 
time at the familiar words, he turned, with 
a sigh, to the paragraph below, and there 
he read of the loss that had come upon 
the House of Wax and Wane. 

“Poor old dad!” he muttered; “ and 
poor little Winnie!" and stifling the sob 
that was rising, and dashing his hand 
across his eyes, he went to the box that 
held all that was still precious to him, 
and, rummaging amongst its contents, 
pulled out an old soiled album. 

** Yes, there’s the dad,” he said, look- 
ing down on the smiling, handsome face, 
“and there’s Winnie,” and presently the 
pictures grew blurred, and when he looked 
out across the clearing, he saw the mono- 
tonous foliage of the evergreen wattle and 
gum trees through a mist of tears. It 
would have been hard to recognise the 
once handsome Jack Wane in the bearded 
man that sat there, bronzed by the blaze 
of the southern sun; and one would have 
had to scratch deeply to have got through 
the bush crust that had been laid on so 
liberally, and to have come upon the old 
Oxford polish. 

With the brand of a verdict akin to the 
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into the wilds of the Australian Bush ; 
and after all these years of trouble and 
turmoil, he was nothing better than a 
stock-rider; and, with the exception of the 
man who brought the supplies from the 
distant station, and of an odd tramp who 
now and then strayed so far afield, he 
saw no human being but his hut-keeper, 
Mike. 

They were simply Mike and Jack to 
each other. Their surnames had been 
laid aside with their past, and as for their 
future—speaking of it as we usually do— 
well, they had none! The common round, 
the daily task, furnished them with plenty 
of employment and food for conversation ; 
and when they sat and smoked in the 
evening, with their pannikins of grog 
beside them, they either played a game 
of ‘spoiled fives,” or in silence each took 
his own way down the back-track of the 
past. That morning, when Jack had 
buckled on his spurs and had caught up 
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his stock-whip, 
Mike laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Ye’re not well, 
avick. Bide here, 
and I'll go the 
round ;” and, with- 
out more ado, Mike 
rode off and was 
gone for the day; 
and, refreshed by 
the sleep that came 
to him and to be- 
guile the long, 
lonely hours of the 
afternoon, Jack had 
hunted up the old 
papers that had 
been wrapped 
round their last 
supplies. The blaz- 
ing sun had gone 
down, the hot wind 
that had been blow- 
ing all day had lost 
its sting, and the 
moon had sailed up 
over the tree-tops, 
when Mike's dog 
came leapingin. There was no better dog 
than Punch to be found in the bush; for, 
lurcher as he was, he took his fleetness 
from his greyhound father and his scent 
and sagacity from his collie mother; and 
when he shoved his muzzle into Jack's 
hand, he brought that individual out of his 
reverie and back again to the every-day 
world. Muttering to himself, “« Poor old 
Mike’ll be hungry,” Jack raked the fire 
together, set the billy on; and, cutting 
some of the choicest bits from the sheep 
that was hanging up outside, he put them 
in the. pan ready to be cooked when he 
heard Mike's coo-ee. 

But Mike never coo-ee’d, and, by a 
thorough bushman, as Jack had now be- 
come, Punch’s meaning was as easy to 
read as though the dog had been gifted with 
speech ; and it was with a sinking heart 
that Jack saddled his horse and bade the 
dog “go show ;" and in less than an hour 
he found Mike, lying white and still, at 
the bottom of a little gully, down the side 
of which horse and rider had rolled. 

A taste of rum revived the injured man. 

“Are you much hurt, Mike?” asked 
Jack. 

“It's my arrum that’s bruk, and my 
head's whirling round ;” and, shutting his 
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eyes again, Mike remembered nothing 
more until he found himself lying on his 
rough bed in the hut, with Jack bending 
over him. 

“I'm going for the doc., Mike,” said 
ae it’s thirty miles there and thirty 

ack; and if I’ve luck, we'll be here by 

sun-up. See, here’s some rum and cold 
tea; you can reach the pannikin with 
your right hand, and Punch is under the 
bed. So long, old chap.” 

And so Jack went off for his sixty 
miles ride. When the last hoof strokes 
had died away, delirium came upon Mike 
apace, and he was soon far away from Aus- 
tralia and busy with his boyhood’s days, 
when a stranger, on a thoroughbred horse, 
entered the clearing and rode up to the 
open door of the hut. 

No, he was not the conventional bush- 
ranger, and he did not rap on the door 
with the butt-end of his pistol and call 
upon the inmates to “ bail-up.” He was 
only a belated traveller, had missed the 
track, and had been lucky enough to 
happen upon a dwelling. As he got down, 
he could hear poor Mike’s muttering, and, 
peering into the inner room, he saw by 
the flare of the mutton-dip that Jack had 
lit before he started, the figure of the sick 
man tossing to and fro. 

“What's up, mate?” he asked, but 
answer came there none, unless the words 
of the old Irish song, ** Oh, I'd mourn the 
hopes that lave me,” could be taken as an 
answer. 

Approaching the bed, the stranger saw 
the rude attempts at sur- 
gery. The broken arm had 
got adrift, and when it had 
been once 
more se- 
cured and 
tenderly 
laid down, 
the stran- 
ger took 
the dry 
cloth from 
Mike’s 
head, and 
soaking it 
with spirit 
from his 
flask, laid it 
on the hot 
forehead 
and throb- 
bing tem-. ““-" 
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ples; and when this had been done many 
times, the light of delirium that had 
blazed in his eyes gave way to the look of 
reason. 

“Is it you, avick?” said Mike; and 
then, catching sight of the stranger's face, 
he muttered, ‘* Are ye the doc. ? Where's 
Jack?” 

‘I’m not the doctor,” said the stranger; 
“I’ve lost my way, but if anyone’s gone 
for help, I'll wait here by you.” 

“You'll have to help yourself,” said 
Mike, with true bush hospitality. ‘‘ There’s 
mutton outside, and damper, and rum, or 
tay, av yelike it betther. Oh! my head. 
Wet the rag agin for the love of God!” 

Presently he grew quieter and seemed 
to sleep, and slipping out, the stranger led 
his horse to the back of the hut, and 
when he had seen to his beast’s comfort 
and had given him a feed from the bag 
that he carried at his saddle-bow, he 
slipped on the hobbles and left it to 
itself. . 

When he had eaten and drunk, he sat 
down in the moon-lit room to smoke the 
pipe of peace. On the table lay the paper 
that Jack had been reading, and the album 
was close beside it, and presently, when 
his pipe had gone out, he hunted upa 
candle, and drawing the album towards 
him in a listless fashion, turned over a few 
pages. The light was but a dim one, but 
it was strong enough for him to recognise 

— the merry-face of 
the girl who was 
laughing up at him. 
‘Good Heavens! 
re Winnie's photo 
here ?” and turning 
to the front of the 
book, he read on the 
fly-leaf the name 
“Jack Wane.” 

For half an 
hour or more, 
he sat there 
in silence, with 
the pipe be- 
tween his 
teeth; and 
then he went 
out and strode 
to and fro in 
front of the hut. 
When he came in 
again, the look on his 
faee told of the wild 
fight he had had with 
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the devil, and Hiram Wilson, for he it was, 
sat down at the rude table, to make what 
amends he could for the wrong he had 
done to the house of Wax and Wane. 

The envelopes of some letters that he 
took from his valise, and the stump of a 
lead pencil, furnished him with writing 
materials. It wasa long and a hard task, 
the making of that confession, but never 
sparing himself in the least, he told how 
he had missed that ill-fated train, and how, 
knowing the House would suppose him 
to have been lost, he had yielded to the 
temptation that had come in his way, and, 
changing his name, had taken passage for 
Australia. 

He had not the slightest difficulty in 
getting away with his 
ill-gotten wealth; and 
raising a considerable 
loan in Melbourne on 
the security of some of 
the best of the stones, 












he had taken 
up land in the 
faraway Murray 
District, near the 
Goulburn River, and 
there, like another 
Midas, all he touch- 
ed seemed to turn 
into gold He was now a wealthy man, 
and his journey to Melbourne had been 
made for the very purpose of redeeming 
the jewels. These he now determined to 
restore and by the hand of Jack Wane, 
and he further proposed to pay interest on 
the value of what he had taken, and to 
send the money home at the end of th 
year. 

When he had finished his confession he 
went into the inner room. Mike was 
sleeping quietly, but awoke at Wilson’s 
touch, “Can you understand me?” 
asked Wilson. Mike nodded «Then 
try and remember this. I shall leave a 
parcel for your mate. It means every- 
thing in the world to him, so I shall wrap 
it up and put it under your pillow. I 
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shall fasten a note to your shirt, so that 
he'll see it when he comes to you, and if 
you're not able to tell him where the 
parcel is, the note will.” 

Mike was wide awake now, and per- 
fectly conscious ; and through the chinks 
of the rough wooden partition he saw 
Wilson sit down to write the letter; and 
when this had been done, he saw him take 
a curious belt from beneath his shirt, and 
presently something flashed and glowed 
in the light of the little candle until Mike 
began to think that the man held a star 
in his fingers. While he was still gazing 
spell-bound at the jewel there was a flash 
and a report, and, as Wilson fell forward, 
a man rushed into the hut, and almost 

before Mike could 
realise what had hap- 
pened, the fellow had 
snatched the diamond 
>from Wilson's fingers 
and the belt from the 
| table and was gone. 
: “See to him, 
; Punch!” cried Mike; 
and with a strength 
' begotten of fury, he 
rolled off the bed and 
rushed into the other 
room. A long, single- 
barrelled gun stood 
in the corner. Mike 
knew that it was loaded with 
big shot, and catching it up he 
staggered to the door. He had 
but one arm to depend upon; 
but the gun was fairly light. 
Forty yards away the thief 
was making for cover as fast 
as his horse could take him, 
when Mike sighted him in the clear moon- 
light and fired. For a second the fellow 
reeled in his saddle, as though he must 
fall; but, straightening himself again, he 
disappeared in the shade of a clump of 
wattles. 

It was Mike's turn to play the doctor. 

Hiram Wilson had slipped on to the 
floor, and Mike, tearing his shirt to pieces, 
stooped over him, and did his best to 
staunch the flow of blood. But his little 
stock of strength was fast ebbing away ; 
the hut began to go round and round with 
him ; not another strip could he tear with 
teeth or fingers, and, slowly sinking down, 
he lay with his head on the breast of the 
man he was trying so gallantly to save; 
and there, with the first rays of God’s sun 
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shining aslant upon them through the open 
hut-door, Jack and the doctor found them. 

Mike was the first torecover,and thecon- 
fession that lay on the table, and which had 
<ost so much time and effort to produce, 
told Jack who the stranger was. How 
many times, he wondered, had he heard 
of the Kilraye diamonds, and where were 
they now—for the most diligent search 
failed to reveal any trace of them in the 
hut or in Wilson’s valise. But Mike was 
gaining strength every minute, and pre- 
sently his story was told: 

“ Jack, my boy, ye must ride the divil 
down. The dog’s on his track; and av 
he was to hide himself in hell, though 
shure he wouldn't go to a place so aisy to 
foind, Punch ud follow him.” 

There was only one horse that was fresh, 
and that was Wilson's ; and in the excite- 
ment of finding the two men apparently 
dead, Jack had not taken much notice of 
it; but running round now to the back of 
the hut, he saw that the stallion standing 
there was one of the finest he had seen 
since leaving England. He was a bright 
bay, with black points, and stood nearly 
sixteen hands, with a head that was fault- 
less from the tip of the silky ear to the 
pink of the perfect nostril and the lustre 
of the big, kind eye. A trifle short in the 
back, perhaps, but how wel! ribbed up, 
and what quarters, and what a shoulder, 
with its bunches of muscle and its grand 
proportions ; and his legs as clean as a 
whistle, with their long, powerful stifles 
and sinews as strong as steel. 

2 A noble horse, and as worthy to run for 
the Kilraye Stakes as ever his Fisherman 
forefathers were to struggle for the blue 
ribbon of the turf as they swept down the 
green slopes of Epsom; and when, pre- 
sently, he had shaken off his stiffness and 
warmed to his work, the long, steady, 
stealing stride made Jack’s blood dance as 
he dashed through the fresh morning air. 

It was a ride for “ England, Home and 
Beauty,” and little did those two shabby 
men, far away ‘“‘in London town,” dream 
that the fortunes of the House of Wax 
and Wane depended on the strength and 
bottom of a gallant horse and the skill 
and pluck of their cast-off Jack. 

The track that Jack was following led 
on to what was known as the Big Plain, 
and it was clear that the thief was making 
for Waranga, for the turf was soft from 
the recent long and heavy rains, and there 
were the hoof-marks of his horse, plain 
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enough. Suddenly, Jack pulled up. “I've 
got him!” he said to himselt; * his horse 
is dead lame!” and sure enough, it was 
easy to see how softly the near fore-foot 
was being put down. 

** Come on, old man!” and Jack patted 
the reeking neck of his mount and set him 
going again; and in less than an hour, he 
reached the bluff and looked out over the 
plain. 

Not more than a mile off, a man was 
riding as for his life, and the way he was 
iifting his horse told its own tale. A 
hundred yards behind a dog was striding 
along. 

Picture to yourself the enthusiasm of 
the fox-hunter when Reynard breaks cover 
and pushes for the open. Turn the fox 
into a man and his brush into diamonds 
and you will have some idea of Jack's 
feelings as, pressing his willing horse to 
the full of his speed, he swept out over the 
plain on his man-hunt. 

Black Burke was game to the backbone, 
and when it came to him, as come it 
speedily did, that escape was impossible, 
he pulled up, and cursing the shot that 
had winged him, and had left him only 
his right arm, he took the reins in his 
teeth, and slipping out his revolver, 
awaited the onset. 

But there was one foe to be reckoned 
with, and that Burke had forgotten ever 
since he had first seen Jack; and Punch 
turned the scale of the fight, for never 
pausing, and with every bristle up, he 
sprang at the man, and fastened his teeth 
in his thigh. No mortal nerves could 
have st such pain as that and not 
flinched; and so the bullet went wide, 
and, next moment, dog, horses and men 
lay in a struggling heap on the plain. A 
few wild plunges, but with never a lash 
out, and Jack and his panting horse stood 
up; but Black Burke lay there with his 
neck broken, and over him stood the dog, 
and presently Jack held in his hand the 
belt with the Kilraye diamonds. 

When he reached the hut, after his long 
ride, it was to hear from the doctor that, 
with care, both the patients would get 
well; and when, some weeks later, he bade 
them good-bye, there was every hope that 
they would soon be convalescent. 


* te * 

“ The first on the right, and mind the 
top stair,” and, pushing open the rickety 
door, Jack looked in upon the heads of 
the House of Wax and Wane, and he saw 
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that, if the one was fast going to the dogs, 
the other was making a bee-line to a still 
more undesirable place. 

“What! Don’t you know me, dad?” 

“Why! It is—it is Jack, my son!” 
and there flashed up into the sorrow- 
stricken face something of the old look of 
pride and love, and when they had heard 
his story, the ‘‘ prodigal ” father laid his 
head on his son's bosom and wept, and 
old Wax laid his on the table and cried 
like a child. 

* 7 *% 

The wedding presents were numerous : 

and, although Lady Kilraye’s beautiful 
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gift (diamonds, of course) was far and 
awa) the most costly, there were two 
others that came from Australia and that 
were more to Jack than all the rest. The 
one was a stock-whip, with a curiously 
carved handle; and it came from Mike 
Morris, overseer to the great landowner, 
Hiram Holt (for he still kept the name he 
had adopted); and the other was a spray 
of diamonds and turquoise, bearing the 
legend: “ Forget and Forgive.” 

And so it came to pass, after all, that 
the House of Wax and Wane, once more 
took root, and grew and flourished exceed- 


ingly. 


Ancient Pipes and Pipe Smokers. 


A Revival of an Old Discussion. 


By DR. P. H. DAVIS, FRG.S., &. 
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“ Of lordly man, how humbling is the type, 
A fleeting shadow, a pipe ! 
His mind the fire, his frame the tube of clay, 
His breath the smoke so idly puffed away, 
His food the herb to fill the hollow bowl, 
Death is the stopper ; Ashes end the whole.” 
(Lines engraved on Lord Chatham's tobacco box.) 


HEN, in 1855, the Rev. Charles 
GL Kingsley wrote ‘ Westward 
Ho!” he made popular one of 
the greatest truisms ever uttered in de- 
fence of the “divine herb.” It will be 
remembered that on pages 271 and 272 of 
the first volume of that work he expresses 
himself in the following words: 
“Ah! sir, no lie, but a blessed truth, as 
I can tell, who have ere now gone in the 
strength of this weed three days and 
nights without eating; and therefore, sir, 
the Indians always carry it with them on 
their war-parties ; and no wonder, for when 
all things were made, none was made 
better than this, to be a léne man’s com- 
panion, a bachelor's friend, a hungry 
inan’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wake- 
ful man's sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, 
sir; while for stanching of wounds, purg- 
ing of rheum, and settling of the stomach, 
there's no herb like unto it under the 
canopy of Heaven.” 
Fully as I endorse the foregoing, it is 
not my purpose in this present paper to 


write so freely upon tobacce itse.. as otf 
that “little tube of mighty power,” which 
Isaac Hawkins Browne immortalised in a 
quaint though rhapsodical poem in 1736. 
My mission is rather to speak of the pipe 
and its evolution, not necessarily from a 
humorous point of view, but nevertheless 
in lighter vein, and this I shalt proceed 
to do sans cérémonie. 

I dismiss with but a slight reference 
the original and primitive form of tobacco. 
pipe used by the Indians of the Western 
Continent ; as everyone knows, they em- 
ployed a hollow forked cane or reed, 
thus Y, about 5 inches long, and having 
pushed the forked ends up their nostrils, 
buried the single end in a mass of smoul- 
dering tobacco, laid upon the earth, and 
then inhaled the fumes of it. It is not that 
ugly article, nor the savage system of the 
smoking through it, which concerns me; | 
rather contine my attention to the evo- 
lution of the pipe proper (as we know it), 
from its early stage to the period which, 
without committing itself, a contemporary 
magazine describes as ‘** the present day.” 

In the universal school of tobacco- 
writers, which does the present scribe the 
honour to include him as an authority, 
there are many differences of opinion as to 
whether the modern shape of the tobacco 
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pipe is or is not of American origin. Some 
incline to the accepted and popular theory, 
while others contend, and often with great 
vehemence, that the Eastern Hemisphere 
has every right to the claim. I am sadly 
afraid that /, figuratively, sit between two 
stools, because each of the two parties 
produces evidence which at (quoting again) 
“the present day” is almost powerful 
enough to beincontrovertible. Thetrouble 
is to decide upon the respective merits of 
each contention, and in view of this, I lay 
before my readers a few engravings of 
ancient pipes, with explanatory particulars 
to each, in the hope they may prove in- 
teresting enough to enable them to make 
their own deductions. 

About the earliest trace we find in 
America of the pipe proper, in its more 
modern shape, is that of the Blackfoot 
tribe of redskin Indians, and of which a 
rather fine engraving is shown above. 
It was made of “ red pipe-stone,” which is 
something like jasper, although how they 
came by this material is rather a mystery, 
because the Blackfeet live far 
away from the Pipestone 
Mountains, in fact, at the 
sources of the Missouri, in 
the Rocky Mountains, and 
they usually make their pipes 
of talc or steatite—the so- | 
called soapstone. Theirpipes, 4 
however, are always distinc- 
tive, so there can be no : 
possible mistake about the 
authenticity of that depicted; 
they are never hammer- 
shaped, like those of the 
Sioux, but pear-shaped, with 
a cubic base. The pipe from 
which our engraving was 
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drawn was imperfect when found, and 
authorities place its date at about 158s, 
behind which period nothing definite on 
American pipe matters has yet been dis- 
covered, and, inter alia, legend cannot count 
for much in the way of proof when com- 
pared with inanimate articles. 

Of almost concurrent date, though pro- 
bably later than 1600, is the elegantly- 
outlined typical pipe of the W-Jassone, 
or Oneidas, of which we are fortunate in 
giving a pictorial representation below. 
En passant, it is reported that this relic is of 
priceless value. The tribe alluded to are 
an offshoot of the Mengwe, or Iroquois, 
and when translated into English, their 
name means “ Stone-pipe Manufacturers.” 
They make their pipe-bowlsof the red pipe- 
stone which is indigenous to their terri- 
tory; and considering the inadequate tools 
they use, their work 1s simply marvellous. 
The most difficult part is, of course, the 
hollowing of the bowls and boring of the 
stems; and the method adopted for these 
purposes is as painstaking as it is ingeni- 
ous. When the bowls have been cut and 
polished by flints and the friction of tree 
barks, etc., a tiny hole is made in the top 
of the stone, and into this the would-be 
pipe maker inserts the point of a stick of 
hard wood ; then, by the aid of water and 
sand of varying coarseness, the bowl is 
drilled out by rolling the stick between 
the hands in the same manner as the 
waiters at the Swiss restaurants revolve 
the beater in the chocolate pot before 
pouring out the beverage. 

Here, then, we have disposed of the 
earliest American pipes as pipes; with 
tobacco as tobacco, or the customs 
relating thereto we have not to do at 
this juncture; we know of the “ fire- 
brands” which the two 
sailors sent by Columbus in 
the first week of November, 
1492, reported to their com- 
mander, but “‘firebrands” are 
not pipes, and it is the pipe, 
the whole pipe and nothing 
but the pipe which forms the 
text of the present article. 
If there was any wish to de- 
part from it, a quotation 
might be included from Mas- 
son, who declared that Nanah, 
the Prophet of the Sikhs, who 
was born in 1419 and died 
before the time of Columbus, 
prohibited smoking by a se- 
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vere decree. Rumours galore, 
assei tions, affirmations, declara- 
tions and what not have been 
put forward from time to time 
in favour of the Chinese origin 
of tobacco-smoking, but prools 
—actual proofs —have never 
been forthcoming. Sceptics have 
invariably demanded either 
pipes or else sculptures or en- 
gravings of pipes or pipe- 
smokers, endorsed by data 
which could be verified. True, 
there have been found engrav- 
ings on ancient Chinese altars 
depicting men smoking, but 
positive proof of date has 
not been forthcoming on demand—prob- 
ably because of the difficulty Western 
nations have always experienced when 
investigating matters exclusively Chinese. 

The best proofs, however, of those 
who claim the Old World for the habitat of 
the “kingly plant” come from the Con- 
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tinent of Europe, and their discoveries of 
ancient pre-Columbian pipes materially 
favour their efforts. The value of these 
relics does not rest so much upon the 
make, shape or material of which they are 
composed as in the strata in which they 
have been found, and it is a remarkably 
potent fact that in the majority of these 
“finds,” it has been claimed that the strata 
were such as to absolutely preclude all 
possibility of them having been placed 
there aFTER the discovery of America. 

Of all the European countries which 
adduce proofs, Holland and Germany are 
the most prolific. In 1826, in the little 
village of Heddersheim, near Frankfort, 
a huge bas-relief was found in the ruins of 
an old Roman temple sacred to Mithra, 
the Persian divinity who was the ruler of 
the Universe (corresponding to the 
Roman Sol), and at the lower corner of 
the right hand side of this, there was, 
among other representations, the head of 
a priest placidly smoking a pipe similar 
te the inevitable cutty of modern times. 
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Now, Mithra was prominently 
connected with fire worship— 
that is admitted—therefore it 
is contended that the ancient 
use of tobacco was co-relevant 
with the old rites of the fire 
worshippers. But, presuming 
that we accept this theory, we 
are still met by the absence of 
date. It is this same thing, or 
want of it, which so ruthlessly 
upsets many of the theories of 
the champions of the Old- 
World origin. 

Here we have an engraving 
from a photo of the ancient 
iron pipe unearthed at Otten- 
hausen, Switzerland, by some anonym- 
ous person at an uncertain date during 
the sixteenth century, since when it 
has reposed in a local museum. “ Jé és 
certainly much older than the date at which wt 
was found,” writes a modern historian, 
who, translating from the original, com- 
ments upon the Ottenhausen iron 
curiosity in peculiarly odd diction. 
He writes, without the slightest re- 
.. ference as to whom is meant by the 
*. pronoun “he” in his remarks: “he 
noticed a difference at the first glance, 
so he next examined the strata of 
the ground in which the pipe was 
found; and after this, he studied 
some historical records, perhaps, and 
then, finally, he put one and two together, 
and this brought him to the conclusion 
that the pipe had been made and smoked 
many years before the discovery of the 
American continent by Christopher 
Columbus.” 

In 1860, the late Dr. B. Westerhoff, a 
celebrated nicotinian-antiquarian and cu- 
riosity-hunter, published an exceedingly 
learned book on ancient pipes of all kinds. 
It was copiously illuminated by repre- 
sentations of old pipes of European 
origin, some of which are almost too 
ugly to calmly look at. Though printed 
in Dutch and now unobtainab e. it is the 
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FOUND IN A DUTCH CEMETERY. 


mest of all the works which advocate the O'd World claims, and | am indebted to it 
or three of my accompanying illustrations, particularly that of the Doctor's own 
great curiosity, which appears at the bottom of the previous page. I wish that 
clever gentleman had been able to adduce stronger support for his theory that the 
damaged bowl of the clay pipe, which was unearthed at De Breede, Holland, really 
dates back to 1420; but, alas! this is impossible. 
Above, again, we have two more evidences of the 
same claim. These slightly battered veterans are 
held in veneration by every Dutch smoker, for they 








BARON DE BONSTETTEN’S “SILENT WITNESS,” WITH COVERED BOWL. 


were discovered in the summer of 1855 in the province of Gréningen, Holland, on 
the site of an ancient burying ground. As will be noticed, the smaller bow] bears 
traces of having been smoked—or, at least, burnt in some way—while the other, which 
has also been burnt, is not only of different shape, but in a much better state of 
preservation. Unfortunately, these specimens bear no distinctive marks upon them 
except those left by age; so it is not possible to guess from their appearances, with any 
hope of success, at their exact period. They were not found in a grave, but simply in 
the burial ground itself, 
which, at 1855, “had 
not been used for inter- 
ments for three hundred 
and fifty years, or there- 
abouts;” so that itisa 
mystery whether the 
pipes date back to or 
before 1500, or were 
buried there since. How- 
ever, it is quite certain 
that the cemetery was 
used by pre-Columbian 
Hollanders, so it is just 
possible that the pipes 
may be genuine ancient 
1HE TU+KISH CHIBOUQUE . puffers ” after all. 
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“ PIPE-OF-EASE" OF THE ORIENTALS. 


It has been said, with truth, that ‘‘there 
is no new thing under the sun,” and the 
pipe with the covered bowl is evidently 
not such a recent invention as one might 
have supposed. In 1854, underneath the 
stem of an old oak tree in the wood of 
Faoug, in the neighbourhood of the old 
Aventicum (Avenches), several old pipes, 
made of iron, with covers attached, were 
found. The Baron de Bonstetten, who 
mentions the discovery, says that one of 
them is deposited in the Musée d’Avenches, 
where it may now be seen. Again, the 
exact period is, unfortunately, missing ; 
but there can be little doubt of the impor- 
tance of the “ find,” because of the simi- 
larity which exists between these Faoug 
pipes and some found in Roman ruins 
near Lausanne and St. Prex, between 
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Rolle and Morges, and also the tablet at 
Heddersheim. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
it would, therefore, appear that the shape 
of the pipe of to-day owes its origin to the 
Eastern rather than the Western Hemi- 
sphere. No American pipe of bygone 
times ever served as a model for the 
Turkish chibouque; nor, as far as can be 
discovered, are there any transatlantic 
traces of any straight pipe-stem which juts 
beyond the base of the bow! similar to the 
“ Pipe-of-ease” of the Orientals, which has 
acclimatised itself all along the northern 
shores of Africa, and is to-day typical of Mo- 
rocco; so that, so far as our modern shape 
of pipe is concerned and everything to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Old World 
may justly claim the honour up-to-date of— 
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friendship with Heinrich von Kleist and Ludwig Wieland. One day, when these friends 
i a 


they noticed, hanging on the wall of his room, 
engraving gave rise to am 


saan it omae. perma A ee pepe bg von Kleist a farcical 


were calling upon him, 
engra entitled, “‘ La Cruche Cassée." The 
three to commit their several con- 
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MarIETTE. 


LTHOUGH La Napoule is only 
AL. a small place in the bay of 
Cannes, it is known throughout 
all Provence. It is shaded by lofty, ever- 
green palms and dark pomegranates. This 
of itself has not made it famous. But here, 
people say, grow the finest grapes, the 
sweetest roses and the most beautiful 
maidens. If all the girls of La Napoule, 
since its origin, have been beautiful, little 
Mariette must, without doubt, have been 
aswonder of wonders, for she is still a 
tradition in the neighbourhood. She was, 
indeed, called little Mariette, but she was 
no smaller than a child of seventeen and 
whose brow generally reaches to the lips 
of a full grown man. 

There was good reason why Mariette 
should become the talk of the neighbour- 
hood, for, when she returned to her birth- 
place with Manon, her mother, from 
Avignon, where they had been living, she 
turned the place nearly upside down. Not 
exactly the houses, but the heads of the 
people, and not even the heads of all the 
people, but only of those whose heads and 
hearts were ex to danger when they 
came within the range of two heavenly 
eyes. Such cases are serious. 

Perhaps Mother Manon would have 
been wiser had she remained at Avignon ; 
but she inherited a small property at La 
Napoule, with a few vineyards and a pretty 
little cottage in the shadow of a rock, 
surrounded by oil-palms and African aca- 
cias. No penurious widow was ever known 
to refuse the like. She thought herself 
from henceforth as rich and happy as the 
Countess of Provence. 


But the people of La Napoule little 
suspected what troubles were in store for 
them. They had nct studied their Homer, 
and did not know that one woman had 
been sufficient to set the whole of Greece 
and Asia Minor by the ears. 


How THE MisFrorTUNE BEGAN. 


Marietre had scarcely been a fortnight 
in the cottage by the palms and acacias 
before every young man of the neighbour- 
hood knew that she lived there, and knew 
also that throughout the whole of Provence 
there lived no more beautiful maiden than 
the one in that cottage. 

When she went through the place, 
floating and ethereal, like an angel in dis- 
guise, with her waving petticoats, her 
pale-green bodice, an orange-blossom and 
rosebuds in her bosom, and flowers and 
ribbons flying in the grey hat which 
shaded her delicate face, old men grew 
eloquent and youths were dumb. And 
everywhere, right and left, windows and 
doors flew open one after the other. 
“Good morning!” or “good evening, 
Mariette!” resounded on all sides, and 
she nodded and smiled and passed on. 

When Mariette enter church, all 
hearts (those namely of the young men) 
left heaven instantly; all eyes were turned 
from the holy images, and praying fingers 
got terribly raeagee amongst the beads 
of the rosaries, which must have caused 
great vexation to many, especially to the 
devout. 

At this period the young maidens of 
La Napoule were, probably, particularl 
pious, for they were the most vexed, an 
indeed, they had good reason, Since the 
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advent of Mariette more than one bride- 
groom had grown cold, more than one 
adorer become faithless. Many were the 
quarrels and reproaches in consequence : 
numerous the tears, the good counsels 
and rejections of offers. There was no 
more talk of weddings, only of parting. 
Pledges of troth. rings and ribbons even 
were returned. The old people interfered 
in the disputes of their children. Dissen- 
sion and strife passed from house to 
house. There was geueral tribulation. 
“It is all Mariette’s fault,” said the 


pious maidens; so said the mothers and 
so said the fathers, and so, finally, said 
all. even the young men. 

But Mariette, wrapped in her modesty 
and innocence, like a rosebud in the dark 
green leaves of the cup, knew nothing of 
all this misery around her, and continued 
kind to all. This touched, at first, the 
young men, and they said, ** Why should 
we distress the pretty, harmless child ? 
She is innocent!” The fathers then said 
the same; then also the mothers, and, 
finally, even the pious maidens repeated 
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it. For whoever spoke to Mariette could 
not help liking her, and before six months 
had elapsed, everybody had talked to her, 
and she was loved by all. But she did 
not know she was loved so much, just as 
she had not thought that anybody could 
hate her. What does the dark, down- 
trodden violet know of its worth ? 

Now all were anxious to atone for their 
injustice towards Mariette. Compassion 
intensifies the tenderness of inclination. 
Everywhere Mariette was greeted with 
greater kindliness than ever; she was 
smiled at more kindly than before and 
invited to dances and games more kindly 
than hitherto. 


Tue Wickep Co tin. 


But not everybody has a compassionate 
nature, some even have hardened hearts 
like Pharaoh, 

A memorable example of such hardness 
of heart was furnished by young Colin, 
the richest farmer in all La Napoule, who 
could scarcely traverse in a single day all 
his vineyards and oil, lemon and pome- 
granate plantations. The natural de- 
pravity of his disposition was clearly 
proved by the fact that, although he was 
close upon twenty-seven years of age, he 
was still unmarried; nor had he ever 
courted anyone. 

It is true that many, and especially 
those of the feminine sex, regarded Colin 
as the best fellow under the sun. His 
manly figure, his bright and natural 
manner, his glance, his smile had the 
good fortune to please them. 

Whilst old and young had grown recon- 
ciled to the innocent Mariette, and com- 
passionately took her up, Colin was the 
only one who remained pitiless towards 
her. Whenever the conversation turned 
on Mariette he was dumb. Whenever he 
met her in the street he grew alternately 
red and pale with rage, and threw de- 
vouring glances after her. 

When, in the evenings, the young 
people gathered together on the sea shore, 
near the old castle ruins, to play their 
country games, or to dance or sing, Colin 
was never absent. But as soon as 
Mariette appeared, the malignant fellow 
suddenly became morose and refused to 
sing. It was a pity, for he had a splendid 
voice. Everybody liked to hear him, and 
he had an inexhaustible stock of songs. 

All the maidens liked the wicked Colin, 
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and he was pleasant to all. He had a 
roguish look, and when he smiled he was 
a perfect picture. But, of course, the 
much-insulted Mariette did not even look 
at him. And there, of course, she was 
perfectly right. Whether he smiled or 
not was quite indifferent to her; and as 
for his roguish look, she hated even to 
hear of it—and there again she was per- 
fectly right. When he related anything— 
and he always had much to say—and 
when everybody listened, then she would 
tease her girl companions, and would pelt 
Pierre and Paul with grass, and would 
laugh and chatter, and would pay no 
attention whatever to what Colin was say- 
ing. This used to offend his pride, and 
he would frequently stop suddenly in the 
middle of his discourse and walk sullenly 
away. 

Revenge is sweet. The daughter of Ma- 
dame Manon might well have triumphed 
upon such occasions. But she was too 
good, and her heart was too gentle for 
that. When he was silent, she was 
sorry; when he was sad, she could not 
laugh ; and when he left, she did not stop 
long. At home she would then weep 
bitter tears of remorse. 


Tue PitcHer. 


Tue curé of La Napoule, Pére Jerome, 
was seventy years of age, and had all the 
virtues of a saint, and only one fault, 
namely, that, in consequence of his age, 
he was rather hard of hearing. But 
then, he preached.the most edifying ser- 
mons, and all liked to hear him. It is 
true that he always alternated between 
two texts, as though his entire religion 
were embodied in them. It was either 
‘** Children, loye one another,” or “ Chil- 
dren, wonderful are the dispensations of 
Providence.” Yet there was so. much 
faith, hope and charity in them that they 
were quite sufficient for the salvation of 
his flock. The children loved each other 
most obediently, and waited on the dis- 
pensations of Providence. But Colin, the 
stony-hearted, would have none of this. 
Even when he seemed amiable he had 
some wicked ends in view. 

The people of La Napoule loved going 
to the fair at the town of Vence. There 
life and jollity abounded, and if they had 
but little money, at least they could see 
plenty of wares. Now, Mariette and her 
mother also went to the fair; and Colin was 
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there likewise. He —_ many goodies 
and trifles for his girl friends, but not a 
sou did he spend on Mariette. And yet 
he was always at her heels. But he did 
not speak to her, and she did not speak to 
him. It was clear that he was brooding 
over some malignant design. 

Suddenly Mother Manon stopped _be- 
fore a booth and exclaimed: ‘Oh, Mari- 
ette, look at that lovely pitcher! It is fit 
for a queen. See, the rim is bright gold, 
and the flowers are as pretty as though 
they were growing, and yet they are 
only painted. And see how the apples 
are smiling on the tree. Adam cannot 


resist the pretty Eve who offers him 
one. And look at the pretty lamb gam- 
bolling round the tiger, and the snow- 


white dove with the green neck facing 
the hawk.” 

Mariette was delighted. “If I had 
such a pitcher, mother,” she said, “I 
would never use it—it is much too pretty 
for that—but I would keep my flowers in 
it, and continually look at Paradise.” 

She called all her girl companions round 
her to admire the pitcher. The girls 
were soon joined by the men, and pre- 
sently nearly half the population of La 
Napoule was congregated before the 
beautiful pitcher. It was, indeed, beauti- 
ful, and made of the most costly and 
transparent porcelain, with gilded ears 
and bright colours. They asked the 
salesman shyly its price, and he answered: 
“A hundred livres.” And they were 
silent and went on. 

When no inhabitant of La Napoule re- 
mained in front of the booth, Colin slunk 
up, threw a huadred livres to the salesman, 
had the pitcher carefully packed in a box 
filled with wadding, and carried it off. 
Nobody knew his base design. 

On the way back, close to La Napoule — 
it was getting dark—he met old Jacques, 
the judge's journeyman, who was coming 
from the fields. Seaaees was not a bad 
fellow, but extremely stupid. 

“T will tip you well, acques,”’ said Colin, 
“if you will take this box to Madame Ma- 
non's cottage and leave it there. If any- 
body should see you and ask you whence 
you got it, say that a stranger gave it you. 
But do not betray my name, or I shall 
never forgive you.” 

Jacques promised to do as he was told, 
took the tip and the box, and went off in 
the direction of the cottage by the palms 
and acacias. 
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Tue Emissary. 


Berore arriving, he met his master, Judge 
Hautmartin, who called, “* What have you 
got there, Jacques?” 

“A box for Madame Manon,” he re- 
plied; “but I must not tell you from 
whom.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Monsieur Colin would never 
forgive me if I did.” 

“Tt is well that you can keep a secret. 
But it is late. Give me the box. Iam 
going to Madame Manon in any case to- 
morrow. I will take her the box, and will 
not betray that it comes from Colin. It 
will save you a journey and be good busi- 
ness for me.” 

Jacques gave up his box to his master, 
to whom he was accustomed to pay a 
blind obedience. The judge carried it into 
his room, and looked at it with much cu- 
tiosity. The cover had inscribed on it in 
red chalk, “ To the lovely and beloved 
Mariette.” But M. Hautmartin knew 
very well that this was only Colin's 
malevolence, and suspected some dread- 
ful hoax lurking behind it. He therefore 
opened the box very carefully, for he ex- 
pected to find a mouse or a rat concealed 
in it. But when he beheld the beautiful 
pitcher, which he had himself seen at 
Vence, his heart misgave him.« He in- 
stantly perceived that Colin intended to 
compass poor Mariette’s ruin by means 
of that pitcher. He would probably spread 
a report that the pitcher was a present 
from some favoured lover in town, and 
then all right-minded people would be 
compelled to shun Mariette’s society. In 
order to frustrate such malignant plans, 
the judge determined to take the onus of 
donorship upon himself. Besides, he loved 
Mariette, and would have been pleased 
had Mariette obeyed, in his case, the in- 
junction of the aged priest, “ Children, 
love one another!” But M. Hautmartin 
was achild of fifty, and Mariette very 
probably did not suppose that the injunc- 
tion could have any reference to him. 
Madame Manon, on the other hand, re- 
garded the judge as a very reasonable 
child, who had money and position, and 
was respected from one end of La Napoule 
to the other. Consequently, whenever 
the judge spoke of marriage and Mariette 
ran away in a fright, she remained quietly 
seated and was not at all afraid of the tall 
and worthy gentleman. Indeed, there 
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If Colin 
was regarded as the most handsome man in 
the neighbourhood, the judge had the advant- 
age of him in two things at least. In the first 
place in respect of his years, and, secondly, 
This nose, 


was no fault to be found with him. 


on account of his enormous nose. 
which always pre- 
ceded the judge like 
a herald to pro- 
claim his approach, 
was a veritable ele- 
phant among hu- 
man noses 

With this ele- 
phant, his good in- 
tention and the 
pitcher, the judge 
went on the follow- 
ing morning to the 
cottage by the 
palms and the aca- 
cias. 

“For the beauti- 

ful Mariette,” he 
said, “‘I hold no- 
thing too costly. You admired a pitcher 
at Vence yesterday. Permit me, beauti- 
ful Mariette, to place it, with my loving 
heart, at your feet.” 
- Manon and Mariette were delighted and 
astonished when they beheld the pitcher. 
Manon’s eyes sparkled ecstatically, but 
Mariette turned away her head and 
answered : 

**I can accept neither your heart nor 
the pitcher.” 

At these words Manon was furious, and 
shouted : 

“But I will accept them both. Oh, 
you little fool, how long will you spurn 
your good fortune? For whom are you 
waiting ? Is a Count of Provence to make 
you his bride, that you despise the judge 
of La Napoule? But I know better how 
to provide for you. Monsieur Hautmartin, 
I consider it an honour to accept you as 
my son-in-law.” 

At these words Mariette went out and 
wept bitterly, and hated the beautiful 
pitcher with all her heart. 

But the judge stroked his nose with his 
left hand and spoke wisely : 

“Madame Manon, be not precipitate. 
The little dove will become more amenable 
when she gets to know me better. I am 
not impetuous and I understand woman- 
kind. In three months I| will succeed in 
creeping into Mariette’s heart.” 

“ His nose is too big for that !" thought 





“1 CAN ACCEPT NEITHER YOUR HEART NOR 
YOUR PITCHER.” 
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Mariette, who was listening and laughing 
at the door outside. And, surely enough, 
three months elapsed and M. Hautmartin 
had not even got the thin end of his nose 
into her heart. 


Tue FLowers. 


But during these three months Mariette 
had, perhaps, other business. The pitcher 
gave her much annoyance and trouble, 
besides other things. 

For a fortnight nobody in La Napoule 
spoke of anything but the pitcher. And 
everybody said it was a present from the 
judge, and that the wedding had been 
fixed upon. But when Mariette solemnly 
informed her companions that she would 
rather throw hers:lf into the bottom of the 
sea than marry the judge, the maidens 
only teased her the more, saying, ‘‘ How 
heavenly it must be to repose in the 
shadow of his nose!” This was her first 
annoyance. 

Then her mother formed the horrible 
resolution to force her to go to the well 
near the rock with the pitcher every 
morning to fill it with water, and to gather 
fresh flowers for it. By that means 
Manon thought to accustom Mariette to 
the pitcher and to the heart of the donor. 
But Mariette continued to hate both the 
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giver and his present, and going to the 
well was a veritable punishment for her. 
This was the second annoyance. 

Then, when she came to the well in the 
morning, she found, twice a week, lying 
upon a ledge in the rock, a bunch of the 
most beautiful flowers, tastefully arranged, 
and well suited to the magnificence of the 
pitcher. And round the stalks there was 
always a strip of paper inscribed with the 
words: ‘“ Dear Mariette.” Now, it was 
rather ridiculous to suppose that little 
Mariette could be made to believe in en- 
chantments and fairies. Consequently, it 
was pretty obvious that these flowers and 
the strip of paper came from no other than 
M. Hautmartin. Mariette hated the very 
smell of those flowers, for the breath of 
the judge’s nose seemed to hang about 
them. Nevertheless, she always took the 
flowers, and tore up the strips of paper 
into a thousand pieces and strewed them 
about the spot where the flowers had lain. 
But this did not annoy the judge at all, 
whose love was incomparably great of its 
kind, just like his nose. This was the 
third annoyance. 

Finally, she discovered in conversation 
with M. Hautmartin that he was not the 
donor of the flowers at all. Who could it 
be? Mariette was greatly surprised at 
the unexpected discovery. From hence- 
forth she felt less aversion to the flowers, 
and even smelt them occasionally. But 
who was it who placed them there? 
Mariette became, what girls seldom are, 
extremely curious. She guessed all the 
youths of La Napoule, but guessing did 
not help her. She listened and lay in 
wait until deep into the night, and she 
got up earlier than ever. ut she dis- 
covered nothing. And yet twice a week 
there lay the fairy flowers in the morning, 
with the strip of paper wound round 
them, on which she read the inscription 
that sounded like a lover’s sigh: ‘* Dear 
Mariette!” This was enough to arouse 
curiosity in the most indifferent. But 
unsatisfied curiosity will develop into 
burning anguish. This was the fourth 
annoyance. 


MALIce UPON MALICE. 


Now, upon a certain Sunday, Father 
Jerome had again preached from the text : 
““Wonderful are the dispensations of 
Providence,” and Mariette thought, “ Per- 
haps Providence will bring about the dis- 
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covery of this unknown di-penser 2% 
flowers.” Father Jerome was always 
right. 

Upon a very hot summer’s night Mari- 
ette awoke, and could not fall asleep again. 
She therefore sprang up joyfully as she 
saw the first rays of the dawn glittering 
across the sea-waves and the islands in 
the distance, and streaming in at her 
window. She dressed herself and went 
out to wash her face, arms and neck in 
the cool water of the well. She took her 
hat with her, to saunter by the sea; she 
knew a hidden, sheltered spot for bathing. 

In order to get to this secret spot, it was 
necessary to go over the rock behind the 
cottage, and then down again past bushes 
and palms. On this occasion Mariette 
was unable to pass by, for under one of 
the tallest of the palms re in gentle 
slumber the form of a slim and comely 
youth, and beside him lay a bunch of the 
most beautiful flowers, with a piece cf 
white paper attached to it bearing pro- 
bably the usual inscription. How could 
Mariette possibly pass by ? ‘ 

She stopped short and trembled in every 
limb with fright. She instantly turned 
back to the cottage, but she had not gone 
many paces before she looked round at 
the sleeper again and stood still. At that 
distance it was impossible to discern his 
features. This was the time to discover 
the secret—now or never. She tripped 
gently towards the palm tree, but he 
seemed to move. She precipitately ran 
back towards the cottage. His moving 
had been nothing but Mariette’s fearful 
imagination, so she resolutely retraced her 
steps. Then it occurred to her that he 
was probably only shamming. This 
caused her to run away quickly. But who 
would be deterred by a vain supposition ? 
She boldly approached the spot. 

In this indecision, this vacillation be- 
tween fear and curiosity, between the 
cottage and the palm, she had got grad- 
ually nearer to the sleeper, and her 
curiosity began to triumph over her 
timidity. 

** What is he to me?” she said. ‘“ My 
path leads me past him. Be he asleep or 
be he awake, I am only going past him.” 
But she did not pass him, she stood still, 
for she wanted to have a good look at the 
anonymous flower giver. Besides, he 
was sleeping as though he had not hada 
healthy night's rest for a month, at least. 
And who do you suppose it was? Well, 
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who else could it have been but that 
arch-miscreant, Colin. 

So it was he who, from old enmity, had 
caused the poor girl so many annoyances 
with the pitcher, and had dragged her 
into this unpleasant scrape with M. 
Hautmartin, and who had then teased 
her with flowers in order to torture her 
curiosity. And for what reason? Because 
he hated Mariette. He still behaved 
most unpardonably towards the poor girl 
on all occasions. He avoided her when- 
ever he could, and when he could not, he 
offended her. With all the other girls of 
La Napoule he was more amiable, more 
obliging, more communicative, than with 
Mariette. Fancy! he had never so much 
as asked her for a dance, and yet he 
danced beautifully ! 

' And he lay there, betrayed and caught. 
Revenge arose in Mariette’s breast. What 
disgrace should she put upon him? She 
took the bunch of flowers, unfastened it 
and strewed it in her just indignation 
contemptuously over his prostrate form. 
The paper with the inscription, *‘ Dear 
Mariette!” she kept, however, and hastily 
placed in her bosom. She intended to 
keep this specimen of his hand-writing 
for future occasions. Mariette was artful. 
She was now about to go. But her 
vengeance was not complete. She could 
not leave the place without punishing the 
malignity of Colin in an appropriate 
manner. She tore the violet silken ribbon 
off her hat and gently slipped it under the 
sleeper’s arm and round the tree, and 
fastened Colin securely with three knots 
to the palm. And now, when he awoke, 
how surprised he would be! How his 
curiosity would plague him! He would 
never be able to guess who had played 
him such a trick. All the better. It 
served him right. 

Mariette was too merciful; she seemed 
sorry for what she had done. A tear 
actually stood in her eye as she pitifully 
regarded the criminal. Slowly she went 
back through the bushes to the rock. She 
often looked back. She then slowly as- 
cended the rock, and often looked down 
at the palm, and then she ran off, calling 
her mother. 


Tue Hat-Banp. 


But upon the very same day Colin - 
petrated a fresh malignity. hat did he 
do? He wanted to put poor Mariette 
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publicly to shame. Ah! she had for- 
gotten that her violet ribbon was known 
in all La Napoule. But Colin knew it 
only too well. He put the riband proudly 
round his hat, and carried it for all the 
world to see, like a trophy. And everybody 
cried, “He has got it from Mariette!” 
And all the maidens said indignantly, 
‘The miscreant!” and all the young 
men, who liked Mariette, repeated, “ The 
miscreant !” 

“How is this, Mother Manon?” 
shouted Judge Hautmartin as he came to 
the cottage—and he shouted so loudly thai 
the sound was re-echoed strangely in his 
nose. “How is this? Do you allow 
this? My bride presents her hat-band to 
young Colin, the farmer! It is high time 
to celebrate the wedding. When that is 
over, I shall have a right to speak.” 

“You are quite right,” said Mother 
Manon. “If that is where the wind 
blows, we must hasten this wedding. 
When that is over, then all is over.” 

‘But, Mother Manon, your daughter 
still refuses to give me her consent.” 

“Never mind. Prepare the wedding 
feast.” 

“ But she will not even look at me 
kindly ; and when I sit down by her side, 
she jumps up like a little savage and runs 
away.” 

“ Never mind, judge; prepare the wed- 
ding feast.” 

“ But if Mariette should resist ? ” 

“We shall manage that. We will go 
to Father Jerome. Early on Monda 
morning, without fuss or bother, he shall 
marry you. I am the mother. You are 
the highest official authority in La Na- 
poule. He must obey. ut Mariette 
must know nothing about.it. Early on 
Monday morning I shall send her alone 
with a message to Father Jerome. Then 
the priest shall talk to her; and half an 
hour later we shall both arrive, and then 
off to the altar. And even if Mariette 
should say no—what does that matter ?— 
the old gentleman is deaf. But till then 
not a word to Mariette, or to anybody in 
La Napoule.” 

This was the understanding arrived at 
between the two, and Mariette little 
dreamed of the happiness in store for her. 
She thought only of the — y of 
Colin, who had made her the talk of the 
neighbourhood. How she repented of her 
thoughtlessness concerning the ribbon! 
Nevertheless, in her heart of hearts she 
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forgave Colin his wickedness, for Mariette 
was much too kind-hearted. She told 
her mother, and she told all her com- 
panions: ‘Colin must have found my 
lost hat-band, for I did not give it him. 
Now he wishes to annoy me with it. You 
know that Colin always hated me, and 
has always tried to give me pain.” 

Ah! poor child; she little knew upon 
what fresh mischief that malignant fellow 
was bent. 


Tue Broken PITCHER. 


One morning early Mariette went as 
usual to the well with her pitcher. There 
were no flowers upon the ledge of the rock 
as yet. It was very early; the sun had 
scarcely risen out of the sea. 

Suddenly she heard steps behind her, 
and saw Colin coming, carrying the 
flowers in his hand. Colin seemed con- 
fused, and stammered : 

‘Good morning, Mariette.” 
not a hearty greeting. 

““Why do you carry my ribbon so 
openly, Colin?” said Mariette, placing 
the pitcher upon the ledge of the rock. 
‘I did not give it you.” 

“You did not give it me, dear Mari- 
ette ?” he asked, going pale with subdued 
rage. 

Mariette felt ashamed of having lied ; 
she dropped her eyelids and said, after 
some time: ‘* Well, yes, I did give it you; 
but you should not expose it before al’ the 
world. Give it back to me.” 

He slowly unfastened it; but his rage 
was so great that he could not keep back 
the tears from his eyes, nor suppress the 
sigh on his breast. 

“Dear Mariette, let me keep your 
ribbon,” he said gently. 

** No,” she replied. 

His suppressed rage now exploded in 
despair. He glanced to heaven with a 
sigh, and then looked morosely at the girl, 
who was standing quietly and modestly 
at the well, with eyes cast down and arms 
drooping by her side. 

He wound the violet ribbon round the 
bunch of flowers, and said: ‘“ Take all, 
then ;” and with these words, he threw the 
flowers savagely at the pitcher, which fell 
over and was broken. Jubilant at this 
disaster, he ran off. 

But Mother Manon, who had been spy- 
iag through the window, had seen every- 
thing. When the pitcher broke she was 
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beside herseli; and as she leaned out of 
window to shout her maledictions after 
the miscreant, she tore the frame out of 
the mouldy bricks, and it fell upon the 
ground with a loud noise. 

So much misfortune might well have 
discomposed any woman. But Manon 
soon recovered her self- possession. 

“‘ It is fortunate,” she cried, “ that I was 
a witness of his treachery! He must go 
before the judge! He shall pay with his 

old for the pitcher and my window. 
hat will provide you with an excellent 
dowry, my child.” 

But when Mariette picked up the broken 
fragments and showed them to her mother, 
Manon could not help weeping. The Para- 
dise was lost: Adam was headless; Eve 
had only a leg left; the serpent was trium- 
phant and uninjured, the tiger intact. 

* Anybody can see,” said Manon, “that 
the devil had a hand in this!” 


Tue JUDGMENT. 


Takin the pitcher in one hand and Mari- 
ette in the other, she went at about 
nine o'clock to M. Hautmartin, who was 
just then presiding over his Court and 
administering justice. There she broke 
into wild lamentations and showed the 
broken pitcher and the lost Paradise. 
Mariette wept bitterly. 

The judge, when he saw the pitcher 
broken aud his iovely bride in tears, was 
seized with right:ous indignation against 
Colin, so that h.s nose grew as violet as 
Mariette’s famous hat-band. He immedi- 
ately despatched his myrmidons to bring 
up the criminal. 

Colin arrived, looking very sorrowful ; 
Mother Manon now repeated her charge 
with much eloquence to the judge and the 
Court. But Colin did not hear her. He 
en Mariette and whispered to 

er: 

‘*‘ Forgive me, dear Mariette, as I forgive 
you ; | broke your pitcher by accident, but 
you have broken my heart!” 

“Silence in the Court! No whispering!” 
shouted M. Hautmartin, with judicial dig- 
nity. ‘ Listen tothe charge and defend 
yourself.” 

“T have no defence to make. I broke 
the pitcher, but against my will, and not 
by design.” 

“I quite believe it myself,” said Mariette, 
sobbing. “1am as much to blame as he 
is, for I insulted him and made him angry. 
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And then he threw the ribbon and flowers 
at me, without looking where he was throw- 
ing them. It was not his fault.” 

* Dear me! Whoever heard the like ot 
this?" said Mother Manon. “Is the girl 
going to plead for him in Court? Speak, 

our honour! He has broken the pitcher, 
Se does not deny it, and I have in conse- 
quence broken the window. If he denies 
it, he had better go and look for himself.” 

“As you cannot deny it, Monsieur 
Colin,” said the judge, “ you will have tc 

y three hundred livres for the pitcher, 
for that is its value; and, besides ——” 

“* No,” cried Colin, “it is not worth as 
much as that. I bought it myself at Vence 
for Mariette, and paid only one hundred 
livres.” 

“You bought it, you infamous person ?” 
cried the judge, and his whole face assumed 
the hue of Mariette’s hat-band. But he 
covld not and would not ‘say more, for he 
feared an investigation into the matter. 

But Colin was indignant at the rebuke, 
and said : 

“I sent that pitcher on the eve of the 
fair by the hand-of your own journeyman 
to Mariette. There stands Jacques, lean- 
ing against the door, he is my witness. 
Speak, Jacques, did I not give you the 
box and tell you to take it to Madame 
Manon ?” 

M. Hautmartin was about to thunder 
forth something or other, but the simple 
Jacques said : 

“ Recollect, your honour, you took Colin's 
box from me yourself, and carried what- 
ever it contained to Madame Manon. See, 
the box is still lying in the corner over 
there.” 

The simpleton was instantly turned out 
of Court by the officers of the law, and 
Colin was also told to leave until he 
should be called again. 

“‘ Very well, your honour, but this shall 
be your last caper in La Napoule. I 
know more than this—that you desired to 
ingratiate yourself by means of my 
ety with Madame Manon and 

ariette. If you should want me, you 
would do well to ride to the Prefect at 
Grasse,” and with these words Colin took 
his departure. 

M. Hautmartin was much confused at 
the whole affair, and knew not what he 
was doing. in his consternation. 
Manon shook her head. The business 
seemed to have become very dark and 
suspicious. 
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“Who will pay for the broken pitcher 
now ?” she said in despair, 
‘* As far as I am concerned it is already 
nearly paid for,” said Mariette, with 
glowing countenance, 


WONDERFUL DisPENSATIONS. 


Cottn rode off on the very same day to 
Grasse to see the Prefect, and returned 
early next morning. But M. Hautmartin 
only laughed, and assured Madame 
Manon there was no occasion for anxiety, 
and swore that he would cut off his nose 
if he did not make Colin pay three hun- 
dred livres for the broken pitcher. He 
also went to Father Jerome about the 
wedding, and dwelt upon the importance 
of bringing Mariette to a sense of duty, 
and of making her do her mother’s bid- 
ding like an-obedient daughter, without 
offering any opposition to the match. The 
pious old gentleman promised to do his 
utmost, although he only understood half 
of what was shouted in his ear. 

But Mariette took the broken pitcher 
into her bed-chamber, and was very fond 
of it, for, since Paradise had been broken 
out of it, it seemed to have entered into 
her heart. 

When Monday had come round, Mother 
Manon said to her daughter : 

“Dress yourself in your best and take 
this myrtle wreath to Father Jerome ; he 
wants it for a bride.” 

Mariette consequently put on _ her 
Sunday frock and carried unsuspectingly 
the myrtle wreath to Father Jerome. 

On her way she met Colin, who saluted 
her pleasantly, but shyly, and when she 
said where m+ was carrying the wreath 
to, Colin said: 

‘* I am going in the same direction, for 
I have to take my tithes to the priest.” 

And as they walked along together, he 
took: her hand silently in his, and then 
they both trembled as though they had 
committed some terrible crime. 

‘* Have you forgiven me?” Colin whis- 
pered anxiously. “Oh, Mariette! what 
have I done to you that you should treat 
me so cruelly ?”’ 

But she could only answer : 

“Never mind, Colin, you shall have 
the ribbon back again. And I shall keep 
the pitcher. It.did,come from.you, did it 
not?” 

“Mariette! can you doubt it? Look, 
whatever I possess I would gladly give 
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you. Will you be kind to me in the 
onal as you are to the others?” 

She made no answer, But when they 
entered the vicarage together, she looked 
at him sideways, and, seeing his fine eyes 
wet with tears, she whispered, “ Dear 
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BENT OVER AND KISSED HEX HAND, 


Colin!” He immediately bent over | 
her and kissed her hand. At that very 
moment a door opened and the vener- 
able form of Father Jerome stood be- 
fore them. The young people were 
seized with a kind of giddiness, for 
they kept tight hold of each other's 
hands. It is difficult to say whether 
this was the result of the kiss, or 
whether it was veneration for the aged 
priest. 

Mariette handed the myrtle-wreath to 
the vicar, who placed it on her head and 
said : 

“ Children, love one another,” and in 
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most eloquent language began to exhort 
her to love Colin. For the old gentleman, 
owing to his deafness, had not caught the 
name of the bridegroom, or had, perhaps, 
forgotten it, and so concluded that Colin 
must be the happy man. 








This exhortation was too much for poor 
Mariette ; she burst into tears and sobbed, 
“Oh, I have loved him long ago, but he 
hates me !” 

“T hate you?” cried Colin. ‘Since 
you have come to La Napoule my soul 
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has lived only for you. Oh, Mariette! How 
could I hope that you would love me? 
Does not all La Napoule worship you ?” 

** Why did you avoid me, then, Colin, 
and prefer all my companions to me?” 

“Oh, Mariette! I went in fear and 
trembling; I was pining away for love 
and sorrow. I had not the courage to be 
near you, and when I was away from you 
I was still more miserable.” 

As they were thus talking to each other, 
the good father thought they were quarrel- 
ling; so he gently put his arms round 
them and drew them together and said 
entreatingly : 

“ Children, children, love one another.” 

At these words Mariette’s head sank on 
Colin’s breast, and Colin encircled her in 
his arms, and both their faces seemed to 
be radiant. They forgot the vicar and all 
the world besides. Colin’s lips hung on 
Mariette’s pretty mouth. It was onlya 
kiss, but such a kiss! Their souls seemed 
to dissolve in it. They both socompletely 
lost consciousness that they followed the 
delighted vicar into church up to the altar. 

*- Mariette ! ” he sighed. 

* Colin!" she sighed back in reply. 

Many pious people were saying. their 
prayers in church, but fancy their astonish- 
ment at finding themselves unexpectedly 
the witnesses to the marriage of Colin and 
Mariette! Many ran out of church before 
the ceremony was over, in order to be 
able to pusckaian the news right and left 
throughout La Napoule. 

When the wedding was over, Father 
Jerome felt honestly pleased with himself 
at having succeeded so well and having 
met with so little opposition from the 
bride and bridegroom. He led them back 
into the vicarage. 


Tue Enp or THIS REMARKABLE SrTory. 


= then Mother Manon arrived breath- 
on the scene. She had waited long 
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for the bridegroom, but he had not come. 
Driven by fear, she had run off herself to 
M. Hautmartin. Here fresh consternation 
was in store for her. She learned that 
the prefect had arrived with his officers, 
had investigated the books and papers, 
looked into the accounts, and arrested 
M. Hautmartin. 

“ That is certain to be the work of that 
ungodly Colin,” she thought, and rushed 
off to the vicarage, to make some excuse for 
postponing the wedding. Here she was 
met by the smiling priest, who, proud of 
his handiwork, led the newly-wedded 
couple to her. 

Madame Manon was speechless when 
she heard what had happened. But Colin 
seemed to have more to say for himself 
than ever before in all his life. He began 
to talk of his affection, of the broken 
pitcher, of the judge’s deceitfulness and 
how he had unmasked him before the 
— at Grasse. Then he prayed for 

other Manon’s blessing, as what was 
done could not be undone, and as it was 
no fault either of Mariette’s or of his. 

It was a long time before Father Jerome 
could be made to understand what had 
happened ; but when he did, he folded his 
hands piously and said reverently: 

“Wonderful are the dispensations of 
Providence ! ” 

Colin and Mariette kissed his hands, 
and Madame Manon, from reverence, gave 
the young couple her blessing, ing, 
however, that her head seemed to be 
going round. 

But Madame Manon was exceedingly 
pleased with her son-in-law when she 
discovered his wealth, and especially 
when she learned that the judge had been 
carried off a prisoner, nose and all, to be 
tried at Grasse. 

The broken pitcher, on the other hand, 
has been preserved in the family, as a 
memorial and relic, down to the present 
day. 


Two New Years’ Eves. 


By FENN CHALLIS. 
oe a Oe 


HE old year was hastening to com- 
© plete its allotted time, leaving, as 
in a clsoed volume, all the lost 
opportunities; r s, and sometimes plea- 
sant memories of those who had traversed 
its uneven path—leaving them to think 
of the past, and note one more mile-stone 
in the journey of life. It was a clear, frost 
night; the moon was shedding its po | 
bright light over Ashmead, and casting 
weird shadows from tree and hedgerow, 
and the stars were peeping from the hea- 
vens like a myriad of sparkling gems. 
Thus outside, the world was calm and 
peaceful, and it almost seemed as though 
God’s angels were breathing “ good will 
towards inen” in the quiet murmur of the 
breeze, banishing sin from this transitory 
life and leaving all in a-state of primeval 
innocence. Ashmead is a small outlying 
village, and from the top of the hill which 
rises at the rear of the hamlet, it is not diffi- 
cult to discern the principal houses around 
the country side, and it is in one of these— 
square white one, standing out in 
the moonlight yonder—that the events 
recorded in the first part of my story took 
place. In an oak-panelled chamber, situ- 
ated in the rear of the building, two men 
were in the midst of a game of cards; 
they had been playing some three hours, 
and both were in a state of excitement 
bordering on frenzy. Oblivious to all save 
the game, they had allowed the candles in 
the two brass holders to flicker away until 
they went out; yet, notwithstanding this, 
the players still continued, by the light 
thrown from the blazing log in the grate. 
As the moments flew by each helped him- 
self from the decanter of brandy standing 
on the table, with the eagerness of a man 
preparing for some great crisis in his life. 
And such a crisis was at hand, for Harry 
Dashwood and his cousin Philip were 
playing for stakes beyond the price of 
money, or money's worth—a woman's 
future--happiness was dangling -in the 
balance—and this game, on the stroke 
of twelve, was to decide which of them 
was to leave the country, and which to 


stay, woo and win, if possible, tie heart 
of Dorothy, that fair daughter of Eve 
who had made such devastation in the 
affections of these hot- headed youths. 

It wanted but ten minutes to the mid- 
night hour. The cards fell from their 
hands with growing rapidity, their eyes 
started from their sockets, and the brandy 
and excitement fired their brains. Eight, 
seven, six—still the ticking of the time- 
piece came from the other end of the 
room, proclaiming the end so much the 
nearer. Three minutes more and it would 
be over. 

‘IT win,” shouted Philip exultingly. 

“ Scoundrel, you are cheating,” roared 
Harry. 

“ You lie,” hissed the other, striking his 
opponent with his clenched fist. 

In another moment Harry sprang to 
his feet, and, seizing a candlestick, struck 
his cousin a violent blow on the head. 
Philip fell with a heavy thud to the floor ; 
and at the same time the bells from the 
village church pealed out their notes of 
welcome: the old year had passed away ; 
the new year was born. 

In the morning the whole village was 
filled with consternation at the news of 
the tragic death of Philip, and it required 
no great mental acumen to trace the cul- 
prit when it became known that Harry 
was missing. Needless to say, excitement 
ran high, for a like event had never before 
taken place, even in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, and the gossips shook 
their heads, scarcely being able to credit 
that the handsome, light-hearted lad, who 
was a universal favourite, could have been 
the perpetrator of so base a crime. On 
none, however, did the blow fall with such 
severity as on Dorothy, who had uncon- 
sciously given her young heart to the man 
now fleeing from justice, and who would 
have believed him innocent against the 
whole world, had she not herself seen him 
rushing madly from the direction of the 
White House on that never-to- be-forgotten 
night. In due course the coroner's july 
were impanelled, the witnesses ca!led, and 
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though no direct evidence was forth- 
coming, the circumstances surrounding 
the tragedy warranted twelve of his fellow 
countrymen bringing in a verdict of ** Wil- 
ful Murder ” against Harry Dashwood. 
Two years had passed away since that 
memorable New Year's Eve. Nota word 
had been heard of Harry, and, so far, the 
police had been unsuccessful in their 
efforts to obtain a clue to his whereabouts. 
Dorothy still lived in the remote little 
village, away from the busy haunts of 
man, and none but herself knew why the 
roses had left her cheeks, and why the 
happy smile of the old days was never 
seen. True to her dead lover—dead to 
herself and the world —she could not 


be uaded to swerve from the love she’ 


had given ; and though many would have 
gladly led her to the altar, she preferred 
to give up her life to alleviating the dis- 
tress of the poor and the ills of the sick. 
= % a 

The sun was setting one summer's eve 
in far-off California, Elling the heavens 
with that flood of crimson glory that only 
those who have been out in the far West 
have seen, as a group of miners put down 
their picks, and commenced to prepare 
their evening meal. A fire of brushwood 
had been kindled, over which a kettle was 
boiling, and the men, dressed in their red 
shirts and slouch hats, sitting in the glow 
of the embers, presented a picturesque 
scene out in that wild and rocky country. 
If we could but read the story of each 
one’s life, and make bare the inmost 
secrets of his heart, truly we should find 
that, in the cobwebs and sunshine of his 
past, there were more things in heaven 
and earth than were ever dreamt of in 
our philosophy. Miners may be rough 
men, but beneath the rugged exterior 
there often beats a generous heart; and 
this was shown in an act of kindness they 
had extended to a broken down old pedlar, 
whom fickle fortune had deserted, and 
who was now greedily devouring the 
humble fare offered to him. The meal 
over, the men sought their pipes, and, as 
was their usual wont, each took his turn 
in telling a tale: now a personal anecdote, 
founded on fact, now a story from the 
pages of fiction. 

“Come, Manley,” said a gruff voice, 
“let's have a yarn from you.” 

At the summons, a handsome young 

, in whom, notwithstanding the 

bronzed cheek and furrowed brow, we 
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might instantly recognise our friend, 
Dashwood, shook the ashes from his pipe, 
and, after taking a draught from the can 
at his side, commenced the history oi the 
card-playing, with the details of which 
we are already acquainted. When the 
narrator had arrived at the culminating 
point, where the fatal blow is struck, the 
pedlar, who had hitherto remained un- 
noticed, trembling in every limb, gasped 
out: “ It’s not true!’’ and fell back ina 
dead swoon. At this unwonted inter- 
ruption, the men were so taken aback 
that, for the space of a few seconds, a 
death-like silence prevailed. When they 
had recovered their equanimity, Harry 
was kneeling by the side of the stranger. 

“Speak, man; what do you know?” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

The tramp opened his eyes and at- 
tempted to speak, but his lips refused 
utterance, and one of the men placed a 
pa ny to his mouth, which seemed to revive 

im. 

“I have been on the tramp for months,” 
he commenced, ‘‘ and before meeting you 
I had not tasted food for several days. I 
know now that death is waiting close at 
hand, and I should like to clear a man 
from the charge of a murder that your tale 
reminded me of.” 

Exhausted by this short specch, he sank 
back, and after a few minutes, continued. 

“TI was in the grounds of the White 
House, Ashmead, on the night of the 
crime, for the purpose of stealing any- 
thing that might come to hand; and, 
peeping through the window, | saw the 
quarrel. After young Dashwood left the 
house, I entered, and was in the act of ri- 
fling the pockets of the prostrate body 
of Mr. Philip, when, recovering from his 
stunned condition, he rose and seized me 
by the throat: after a severe struggle, in 
order to escape capture, | drew a life pre- 
server, and ——” 

At that moment a piece of wood broke 
into a blaze, and lit up the face of the 
young miner. 

“Great God!” cried the informant; 
‘*you are ——” 

“ Harry Dashwood, and you?” 

‘The real murderer,” came from the 
feeble lips and the worn-out tramp of the 
West fell back exhausted. 

* a te 

By a rustic garden-gate a girl was 
standing, watching the great cold moon. 
Very lovely she looked, bathed in those 
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silvery rays, and there was an expression 
on the sweet, pensive face which showed 
that her thoughts were far away from this 
passing world, living in a sphere of their 
own. So occupied was she with her 
fancies that she did not observe some 
one advancing up the path. The new 
comer stopped, wrapped up in admiration 
at the sight that met his gaze; then, 
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“ And to think that I could believe you 
guilty. Oh, Harry, can you forgive 
me?” 

“‘ Forgive you, darling; there is nothing 
to forgive. Let the past lie buried in its 
grave, and in the future I ask for nothing 
more than to live in the sunshine of your 
love.” 

The girl at his side nestled close to him, 
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moving on, he came face to face with the 
object that had been his bright star during 
five long dreary years of exile. With a 
start, Dorothy staggered forward, and, had 
it not been for the strong arms that encir- 
cled her, would have fallen to the ground. 
Harry told her of the turn things had 
taken, and when he had finished his story, 
there were tears in the earnest grey eyes 
looking up at his. ; 


and he read in the look on her face that 
which made the blood go rushing through 
his veins, bathing his whole soul in ecstasy 
beyond the power of man to describe. 

** Listen, Dorothy, the bells are ringing 
out the old year. Come, my love, let us 
begin a new year and a new life,” and, 
placing his arm round her waist, they 
walked away through the moonlight to- 
gether. 


Whispers from the Womans World. 


By FLORENCE MARY GARDINER. 
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Tue Evo.uTion oF Fasuion. 
Part IX.—Bripat Costume. 


ERTAIN curious customs have 
been associated with the Ordi- 
nance of Marriage from a very 

early period, and among others, may be 
mentioned the union of near relations in 
barbaric or semi-barbaric tribes; the pro- 
viding of husbands and wives for a family 
according to seniority (so that the younger 
members had to possess their souls in 
patience till the elder ones were disposed 
of); the paying of an equivalent for the 
bride’s services to her father in money or 
kind; and festivities often lasting over 
several days to celebrate the nuptials. 
The Rabbins acquaint us with the fact 
that seven days’ feasting was an indis- 
pensable obligation on all married men, 
and that the bride was not consigned to 
her husband tll after the days of feasting 
had expired. They were generally spent 
in the house of the , 

woman's father, after 
which she was con- 
ducted in great state 
to her husband's home. 
When the bride was a 
widow, the festivities 
only lasted for three 
days. Customs in the 
East are perpetuated 
from one generation to 
another, and we now 
find among the in- 
habitants of the Orient 
the same mode of life 
as was adopted by the 
patriarchs of old. The 
uescription of the 
wooing of Isaac and 
Rebekah, for example, 
so graphically told in 
Genesis, differs in few 
respects from that of a 
young couple of the 





same rank in the present day. Hand- 
some presents, consisting of jewels, 
apparel, etc., are presented to the woman 
and her family, and form part of her dower 
in case of divorce. Rich shawls, fine 
dresses, personal ornaments, money and 
a complete outfit of domestic utensils are 
always included in such a gift. Among 
some of the Arab tribes the dower received 
on such occasions, and called the “five 
articles,” consists of a carpet. a silver 
nose ring, a silver neck chain, silver 
bracelets and a camel bag. Matrimonial 
overtures are generally made by the 
parei ts of the contracting parties in Persia, 
vut aiter all has been concluded, the bride 
elect has nominally the power, though 
it is seldom exercised, of expressing 
her dissent before the connection receives 
its final sanction. Among many Be- 
douin tribes the woman is not suffered 
to know until the betrothing ceremonies 
announce it to her who is to be her hus- 
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band, and then it is too- late 
to negative the contract, but 
she is permitted to withdraw 
from her husband's tent the 
day after her marriage, and 
to return to her father; in 
which case she is formally 
divorced, and is hencefor- 
ward regarded as a widow. 
On the value of her orna- 
ments the Eastern bride 
bases her claim to consider- 
ation ; and though the Arab, 
as a rule, cares little for his 
own dress, he decks his wife 
as richly as possible, that 
honour may be reflected 
upon himself and his cir- 
cumstances. The leg orna- 
ments and bracelets are 
often enormously thick and 
have no fastenings, but 
open and compress by their 
own elasticity. It is not 
unusual to wear several on 
the same arm, reaching to 
the elbow. They form a woman's sole 
wealth, and are not treasured up for spe- 
cial occasions, as is usual among Western 
nations, but are used as part of the daily 
costume. Various mate- 
rials are employed in 
their manufacture; gold 
is necessarily rare, silver 
less so, while others are 
composed of amber, coral, 
mother-of-pearl and 
beads. 

We are told, when Re- 
bekah approached her fu- 
ture home and saw a man 
walking in the distance, 
she evinced a curiosity, 
natural under the cir- 
cumstances, and inquired 
about him; and on dis- 
covering that it was Isaac, 
“she took a veil and 
covered herself.” 

It is still almost uni- 
versal in the East for a 
woman, whose face is not 
concealed on other occa- 
sions, to envelop her head 
and body in an ample veil before she is 
conducted to her husband, and it is con- 
sidered an indispensable part of the bridal 
costume. The details of the home-coming 
are modified by the local usages and reli- 
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gions of the different coun- 
tries. In Syria, Persia and 
India, the bridegroom, in 
person, brings home the 
bride: in some other coun- 
tries this duty devolves on 
a near relative, and he re- 
muins at home to receive 
the lady on her arrival. 
From various sources, but 
particularly from indica- 
tions in Scripture, we may 
gather that the Jews em- 
ployed either of these me- 
thods, according to circum- 
stances. Again, in Egypt 
the bridegroom goes to the 
Mosque when his bride is 
expected, and returns home 
in procession after she has 
arrived. In Western Asia 
the procession usually walks, 
if the bride’s future house 
is at no great distance in 
the same town. In such 
cases she is often partially 
covered by a canopy, and in Central and 
Eastern Asia it is the rule for her to be 
mounted on a mare mule, ass or camel, 
unless she i> carried in a palanquin. Much, 
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FESTIVITIES AT AN EASTERN MARRIAGE 


of course, depends on the social position of 
those married. Music attends such proces- 
sions, and often dancing; the Jews certainly 
had the former, and some think the latter 
also, at least, in the time of our Saviour. 
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In Halhed's translation of the Gentoo 
Laws, and in Mr. Roberts's “ Oricntal 
Illustrations,” reference is made to the 
custom of marrying the elder sister first, 


and the same usage is ob- 
served with regard to the 
brothers: When, in India, 
the elder daughter happens 
to be blind, deaf, dumb or 
deformed, this formality is 
dispensed with; and there 
have been cases when a man, 
wishing to obtain a younger 
daughter, has used every 
means in his power to pro- 
mote the settlement of his 
future sister-in-law, so as to 
forward his own nuptials. 
Fathers, too, will sometimes 
exert their powers to com- 
pass the marriage of the 
elder daughter, when a very 
advantageous offer is made 
for the younger one. 

It is generally believed 
that Psalm xlv., commonly 
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known as ** The Song of Loves,” was com. 


posed on the occasion of Solomon’s mar- 
riage—probably to Pharaoh's daughter ; 
and here we find the Egyptian bride's 
dress described as ‘all glorious 
within and wrought of gold, a rai- 
ment of needlework.” Both expres- 
sions refer to the same dress, and 


imply that the garment was 
embroidered with figures 
worked with threads of gold. 
The Egyptians were famous 
for their embroideries, and 
some mummies have been 
found wrapped up in cloth- 
ing curiously ornamented 
with gold lace. At the 
present day, both in Egypt 
and Western Asia, it is 
usual for ladies of the highest 


rank to employ much of / 


their time in working with 
the needle linen and cotton 
tissues in gold and silver 
thread and silk of different 
colours. 

The use of nuptial crowns 
is of great antiquity. Among 
the Greeks and Romans 


they were chaplets of flowers and leaves, 
and the modern Greeks retain this custom, 
employing such chaplets, decorated with 
Modern Jews do not 


ribbons and lace. 


MODERN GREEK BRIDAL COSTUME. 
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use CrowLs in their marriage ceremonies, 
and they inform us that they have been 
discontinued since the last fatal siege of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. 
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The informa- 
tion which Gemara gives on 
this subject is briefly that 
the crown of the bridegroom 
was of gold and silver, or 
else a chaplet of roses, myrtle 
or olives, and that the bride’s 
crown was of the precious 
metals. There is also some 
mention of a crown made of 
sait and sulphur, worn by 
the bridegroom, the salt 
transparent as crystal, the 
figures being represented 
thereon in sulphur. Crowns 
play an important part in 
the nuptial ceremonies of 
the Greek Church ; they are 
also still used by Scandina- 
vian brides. 

The ring in former days 
did not occupy the promi- 
nent position it does now, 
but was giver, with other 
presents, to mark the com- 
pletion of the contract. Its 
form is a symbol of eternity, 
and signifies the intention 
of both parties to keep the 
solemn covenant of which 
it is a pledge, or, as the 
Saxons called it, a “wed,” 
from which we derive the 
term wedding. The Jews 
have a law which proclaims 
that the nuptial ring shall 
be of certain value, and 
must not be obtained by 
credit or gift. Formerly 
they were of large size and 
elaborate workmanship, but 
now the ordinary plain gold 
hoop is used. 

A wedding-ring of the 
Shakespearjan era has a 
portrait of Lucretia holding 
the dagger, the reverse side 
of the circle being formed 
by two clasped hands. This 
is a very common shape, 
and is shown in the illustra- 
tion of the English wedding- 


ring E, dated 1706, where white enamel 
fingers support a rose diamond. The 
modern Italian peasant wedding-ring, Lb, 
is of gold in raised bosscs, while C is of 
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A, JEWISH WFDDING-RING, GERMAN, I7TH CENTURY; B, MODERN ITALIAN; C, ITALIAN, 14TH CENTURY; D, VENETIAN, 
16TH CENTURY; E, ENGLISH, 17¢6; F, ENCLISH BRONZE HETROTHAL RING, 17TH CENTURY, 


silver; F, bearing initials on 
vezet,,is of bronze. A is a 
handsome Jewish wedding- 
ring, bearing the ark, and D 
also has a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion. 

The gimmal betrothal ring 
was formerly a favourite pat- 
tern, and consisted of three 
circlets attached to a spring 
or pivot, and could be closed 
so as to appear like one solid 
ring. It was customary to 
break these asunder at the 
betrothal, the man and wo- 
man taking the upper and 
lower ones and the witness 
the intermediate ring. When 
the marriage took place these 
were joined together and used 
at the ceremony. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it 
was a com- 
mon practice to engrave 
these emblems of affec- 
tion with some appro- 

priate motto. It was 
from Pagan Rome 
that European na- 
tions derive the wed- 
ding-ring, as they 
were used in their 
betrothals long be- 
fore there is any 
trace of them else- 
where. 

In describing the 
bridal costumes of 
different nations, it 
should be distinctly 
borne in mind that 
a large majority of 
the upper classes 

* wear on such occa- 
sions the traditional 
white satin and 
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GARMLNT FORMERLY WORN BY 
GREEK BRIDES. 


orange blossoms with which 
we are all familiar. Many, 
however, prefer the pictu- 
resque national costume asso- 
ciated with the land of their 
birth, and it has been my 
principal object, in selecting 
the illustrations for this arti- 
cle, to make them as typical 
as possible. 

The Greek marriage service 
is full of symbol, and, as has 
already been stated, the nup- 
tial crown plays a prominent 
part. The accompanying il- 
lustration gives a good idea 
of the bridal costume; while 
the bridesmaid is attired in a 
gold embroidered jacket, a 
skirt of brilliant colouring and 
the crimson fez—the usual 
head-gear of a Greek maiden. 
She is depicted scattering 
corn, an ancient rite, always 
performed at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. As she gracefully sways back- 
wards and forwards, to the accompani- 
ment of the jingling coms which do 
double service as dowry and dress trim 
ming, one cannot but compare her with 
the stiff, tailor-made girl, fixed with steel 
and whalebone, whose every movement is 
studied, yet wanting in grace. Formerly 
a wedding gafment was often passed 
down from mother to daughter, and such 
an example is given in the soft yellow 
silk robe, lined with white and enriched 
with elaborate embroidery Tiny stars in 
delicate shades of red, blue and green, 
divided by black lines, form the design 
and proclaim the industry and skill of the 
worker. These robes, however, have not 
been used in Greece since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

In Japan, the beautiful land of the lily 
and chrysanthemum, the bride usually 
takes little more to her husband's home 
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than her trousseau, which is ample enough, 
as a rule, to satisfy even a woman's pas- 
sion for dress. The nuptials take place 
in the evening, and the bride is garbed in 
virgin white robes, figured with a lozenge 
design. These garments are the gift of 
the bridegroom, and in them she passes 
from the home of her girlhood to that of 
her husband. The household gods of both 
families are assembled before an altar 
decked with flowers and covered with 
offerings. Near by stands a large table, 
with a dwarf cedar; it also holds the 
Japanese Adam and Eve, and the mystic 
turtle and stork. The two special atten- 
dants of bride and bridegroom are called 
butterflies, and in their dress and colour- 
ing rival these beautiful insects, which in 
this country are the symbol of conjugal 
felicity. The most solemn part of the 
marriage ceremony is the scene of the 
two-mouthed vase. At a _ signal, one 
butterfly fills the vase, and the other offers 
it to the kneeling couple, the husband 
drinking first, and afterwards the wife. 
This draught signifies that henceforward 
they are to partake equally of the bitters 
and sweets of the coming years. Rice is 
thrown from either side, so as to mingle, 
and the wicks of two candles are placed 
together, to symbolise the joining of body 
and soul. 


House AND Home. 


In our comfortable and well-ordered 
households we are all too prone to forget 
how the poor live, and with what diffi- 
culties they have to contend when they 
marry and try to bring up a family ona 
varying wage, and in the limited sur- 
roundings at their disposal. Though we 
know much has been done, still the sub- 
ject is so vast that at present only the 
fringes of the matter have been reached, 
and only those who are brought in daily 
contact with the artisan classes of London 
and our large manufacturing towns can 
realise the grinding poverty which besets 
so large a portion of the community, and 
the effect it has on the rising generation. 

This subject was brought before the 
notice of the Home Secretary recently by 
a deputation from the British Medical 
Association. who desire, if possible, to 
diminish the high rate of infant mortality 
at present existing in those manufacturing 
towns where the wives of working men 
are employed in factories. It is proved 
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by statistics that double the number of 
children die within one year of birth in 
such places as Leicester, Blackburn and 
Prestcn compared with rural districts like 
Hertfordshire, Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, 
where infants are under the direct charge 
of their mothers and most natural pro- 
tectors. 

There is little doubt, if we go into the 
matter, that children born in centres de- 
voted to textile industries are swept off in 
this wholesale manner owing to the un- 
natural conditions in which they are 
reared. Putting, for a moment, the child 
out of the question, it must have a debas- 
ing effect upon a woman who has under- 
taken the engrossing duties of wifehood 
and maternity to labour in such surround- 
ings as a factory offers for nine or ten 
hours a day (the eight hour day for which 
the working man clamours seldom applies 
to the weaker vessel), to be followed by 
two or three hours’ weary labour in look- 
ing after the needs of the family and home. 

hat sort of home can exist under such 
circumstances? And can any pecuniary 
return compensate for such a condition 
of life? To get up, day by day, at five 
oclock, to snatch a hasty meal, and to 
drag a partially-dressed child through the 
streets to a neighbour's on the way to the 
factory can be good neither for the mother 
nor her offspring, and doubtless in a large 
measure accounts for the race of badly fed, 
undergrown and enervated men and wo- 
men, who, in their turn, propagate the 
species. 

Though I do not aspire to be a Woman's 
Righter (except in the sense of a Woman's 
Writer), and have no wish to join the 
Shrieking Sisterhood, whose desires are 
without limit and altogether beyond m 
ken, I do feel that this is a question which 
appeals to all true women, married or 
single, and that, individually and collec- 
tively, we should make every effort to 
alter the present state of things, so as to 
insure, as far as possible, that the wife of 
a working man shall be able to subsist 
on the wages earned by her husband, so 
as to devote her entire attention to the 
well-being of her family and home. 


FaSHIONS AND FRIPPERIES. 


A well-known exponent of the art ot 
dressing artistically has laid down the 
axiom that harmonies are, in the majority 
of cases, more successful than contrasts, 
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and that many a woman not too largely 
endowed with Nature’s choicest gift, 


beauty, would appear to 
advantage if she eschewed 
bright and garish colours, 
and took some portion of 
her own anatomy as a key- 
note, as, for instance, the 
flesh tints or the colour of 
the hair or eyes. This view 
was brought home very for- 
cibly to me a short time 
since, when I met an Indian 
lady wearing a black gown 
of-some soft, clinging ma- 
terial, a picturesque hat of 
velvet with sable plumes 
resting on luxuriant but 
ebon tresses, and a trimly 
built tailor-made jacket of 
tan cloth, which toned ex- 
actly with her complexion. 
The effect was pleasing to 
the eye, denoted a certain 
refinement of mind, and was, 
in all respects, an improve- 
ment on the costume gene- 
rally adopted in this country 


by those who hail from the sunny Oc:ient. 
. If women would only make a careful 


study of their faces and 
figures, and garb themselves 
accordingly, we should not 
be shocked by the incon- 
gruities we are so frequenti 
confronted with, and whic 
prove to us in the most con- 
clusive manner how much 
we have still to learn before 
we succeed in making our- 
selves as attractive as pos- 
sible. A variety of circum- 
stances combine to bring 
into the world a race of 
pore who cannot strictly 
claim to beauty, but 
who, nevertheless, have 
some good points, which 
might be accentuated, while 
the inferior ones could be 
concealed, if only common- 
sense were brought to bear 
on the simple things of 
everyday life. We women 
cling so desperately to youth 
that we entirely forget that 
later periods bring us other 


compensations, and that a comely matron, 
or even a silver-haired and benevolent old 
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lady, can charm when sweet seventeen is 


el best to monopolise the at- 
tention of what we believe 
in our hearts, though we do 
not often put it into words, 
is the nobler and superior 
sex. It is simply appalling 
to meet, night after night, 
those who have long passed 
the fair, fat and forty period 
boldly displaying their too 
redundant or attenuated 
forms to the gaze of all and 
sundry, and who hug to 
themselves the conviction 
that rouge and pearl powder 
cannot be distinguished from 
the natural bloom of a youth- 
ful and healthy complexion. 

A middle-aged woman 
will respect herself, and be 
more respected by others, if 
she drape her person in 
velvet, brocade and other 
rich fabrics which fall in 
stately folds and give her 
dignity, than if she persists 
in ae! a herself in muslin, 


crépon, net or similar materials, because 
in the long since past they suited her par- 


ticular style. Gossamers 
belong to the young, with 
their dimpled arms, shoul- 
ders of snowy whiteness and 
necks like columns of ivory ; 
and their golden locks need 
no ornament, save, perhaps, 
a rose nestling in its green 
leaves—fit emblem of the 
goddess of youth and beauty. 
Ye middle-aged syrens, re- 
member for your comfort 
that all is not lost when you 
pluck out, in fear and trem- 
bling, the first grey hair, 
or observe that Time has 
carved lines upon your brow. 
Cleopatra was verging on 
forty when she fascinated 
Marc Antony and retained 
his undiminshed affection 
till her death, ten years 
later. Helen of Troy, ac- 
cording to Walpole, had 
numbered four score years 
when Paris succumbed to 
her charms. Pericles wedded 


the lovely Aspasia when she was thirty- 
six and, if history may be depended upon, 
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she possessed a reputation for beauty for 
thirty years afterwards. In modern 
times we have other striking instances. 
Ninon de l'Enclos was worshipped 
for her personal charms by three 
generations of Frenchmen, and at seventy- 
two the Abbé de Berais fell in love with 
her. Madame de Maintenon became the 
wife of Louis XIV. when she was forty- 
three, and the world-famed Madame 
Récamier at thirty-eight was regarded as 
the most beautiful woman in Europe. It 
can hardly be supposed that these beiles 
of the past retained their sway over the 
hearts of men by the symmetry of their 
features alone. Doubtless they also 
possessed a personal 
magnetism, a charm 
of manner, and an 
unusual degree of 
culture, which seem- 
ed to their admirers 
to endow them with 
perpetual youth; at 
any rate, we may 
safely conclude that 
they did not depend 
upon the meretrici- 
ous arts practised 
| so many women 
of the present day, 
who might to their 
advantage take to 
heart Burns’ whole- 
some advice :— 


Petunia, a warm 
purple, is the favou- 
rite colour this season, both for day and 
evening wear, and is likely to remain popu- 
lar for some time, as it is becoming both to 
blondes and brunettes. In miroir velvet, 
which is used both for gowns and mil- 
linery, it is particularly effective, as in 
differenti lights the shades harmonise per- 
fectly, and cast a silvery sheen which is 
more easily imagined than described. It 
has been used in the house-gown shown 
in the accompanying sketch, which is 
composed of empress pop!in, a thick 
corded silken fabric, and is fastened down 
the back. The dress is cut en princesse, 
with perfectly plain full skirt and puffed 
sleeves. Folds of petunia velvet are 
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caught on the corsage by a bow of the 
same, and there are others on the shoul- 
ders. It also appears in the cuffs and 
collar, and gives a richness to the costume, 
and takes away from its extreme simplicity 
of outline. 

At this season balls and evening parties 
follow each other in rapid succession, and 
one desires as much variety as possible in 
the toilets used on these occasions. For a 
young married woman nothing could be 
more appropriate than this charming sketch 
of a satin gown, embroidered round the 
edge of the skirt. The sleeves and revers 
are of velvet, as is the girdle, while the 
stomacher and ruffles are of closely-pleated 
chiffon. This gown 
can be made in a 
variety of colours; 
it is, however, par- 
ticularly effective 
if carried out in 
shades of eau de Nil, 
buttercup yellow or 
turquoise blue. 

Fancy dress balls 
are, I think; better 
adapted for the 
young people than 
or their grown-up 
sisters and brothers. 
Children don their 
picturesque gar- 
ments with inimit- 
able grace and an 
unconscious charm, 
which is wanting 
when their elders 
masquerade. For 
such dresses Li- 
berty stuffs offer 
endless combina- 
tions, and are 
very suitable for national costumes, of 
which the Turkish Maiden is a good ex- 
ample, and is a design which might easily 
be copied at home. Very pretty, too, is 
the Poppy dress, with bodice and skirt of 
accordion-pleated mousseline de soie, and 
the petals of the flower, and belt in bright 
crimson silk. Large sik poppies appear 
on the shoulders and bust, and one of 
extra size is used for a head-dress. With 
this costume, neat black shoes and silk 
stockings look best. 

This idea, of course, could be carried 
out in other flowers; and the water lily, 
rose, crocus, chrysanthemum and sun- 
flower afford a choice of colouring. 
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At Home AnpD ABROAD. 


A correspondent of the Times calls at- 
tention to the frequency of accidents in 
the London streets, and wisely suggests 
that at the most congested points in 
crowded thoroughfares they should be 
supplied with light bridges for the use 
of hoot passengers, so that those who do 
not wish to meet with a premature death 
can cross from one side to the other in 
safety. Though granting the advantage 
of the mid refuges already in existence, it 
would add to the convenience of women 
and children if they were placed at more 
frequent intervals; and the bridges re- 
ferred to, I am convinced would be re- 

rded as a priceless boon, not only 

y Londoners of the fair sex, but by 
country cousins in their periodical visits 
totown. Year by year the traffic increases, 
and though wooden and asphalt pave- 
ments are good for our nerves, they in 
other respects increase the difficulties. 
We can all sympathise with another 
writer, who states: “During a short 
shilling drive 1 counted nine full-grown 
persons whose sole apparent aim was to 
commit suicide under the wheels of my 
cab; and had it not been for a smart 
driver, with a knowing horse, some of these 
persons must inevitably have been knocked 
down and perhaps killed.” Would it be 
infra dig. for the London County Council 
to devote their attention to a matter of 
simplicity to them, but of considerable 
importance toa large number of the in- 
habitants of the finest city in the world. 


a * * 


An important Conference, attended by 
delegates from all the leading schools 
of cookery in the country, has tee held 
in London, for the purpose of discussing 
the advisability of issuing diplomas only 
to those who have undergone at least one 
year’s study in a school for the training 
of cookery teachers, and on passing an 
examination by an independent board 
of examiners, approved by the Education 
Department. is resolution was put to 
the meeting and passed by a large ma- 
jority; and, during the Conference, inter- 
esting papers were read by Lady Aberdare, 
Mrs. Beaty Pownall, Mrs. Gurney Bux- 
ton, by Mr.Acland and other authorities on 
this subject. | this means it is hoped 
that an improved system of teaching will 
be inaugurated, and that all improperly 
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trained and incompetent persons will be 
excluded from this branch of woman's 
work. 
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I should also like to call our readers’ 
attention to a well-managed residential 
school for household and domestic 
training (under the direction of Mrs. 
Black, the Hon. Sec. of the North Mid- 
land School of Cookery, and Miss Bran- 
der, who holds a first-class diploma in 
cookery), at Camp End, near Malvern. 
This district is well known as one of the 
finest health resorts in the kingdom, and 
the terms, thirty shillings a week for 
board, residence and instruction, bring 
it within the means of the middle classes, 
for whom it is chiefly intended. __ It often 
happens that girls, though highly edu. 
cated in other matters, are ignorant of 
household lore, which is difficult to learn 
in their own homes, from a variety of 
causes. Yet we cannot think that a 
woman is prepared to undertake the 
usual responsibilities which fall to her 
share, unless she has been taught how to 
conduct a household on a_ thoroughly 
arg basis. Even if a girl has no 

ome of her own, she will find such 
knowledge of infinite use in any career 
she may adopt; and parents cannot do 
better than devote the last year of her 
education to such a course. In Germany 
they manage these matters better than we 
do, for families exchange daughters for a 
time, so as to give them as much experi- 
ence as possible, with the result that the 
German women are the best trained 
housewives in Europe. 


+ 


Among the many women who, during 
the nineteenth century, have identified 
themselves with movements for furthering 
the interests of their sex, Mrs. Massingberd, 
of Gunby, holds a promising position. 
Her time, wealth and influence have ever 
been at the disposal of such organisations 
as the British Temperance Association 
and the United Kingdom Alliance, and 
she is also an earnest advocate for 
Woman's Suffrage. An eloquent speaker, 
her moral power is far-reaching, and a 
very brief acquaintance convinces those 
who come in contact with her that earnest- 
ness of purpose and true philanthropy 
are her chief characteristics. The im- 
mense amount of work Mrs. Massingberd 
gets through 1s a source of wonder to all 
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who know her, for 
as a busy labourer «# 
in the world’s hive 
must she be regard- 
ed, rather than as 
a society woman. 
Somewhat awe-in- 
spiring on a first in- 
troduction, from a 
quiet, incisive man- 
ner, which only par- 
tially conceals the 
many kindly quali- 
ties of mind and 
heart, it. take time 
to realise what 
ample proof has been 
given of the truth | 
of the old axiom: § 
“‘Deedsspeak louder , 
than words.” Those [ 
who have the best 
opportunities of 
judging regard this 
trifling blemish as 
dust in the balance 
compared with that 
broad-minded  cha- 
rity which so gently 
conceals wounds in- 
flicted by those who should be bound to 
her by every tie of love and gratitude. 
These, happily, are in the minority, for 
the name of Mrs. Massingberd's friends is 
“ Legion,” and include all classes of 
society. When in her Lincolnshire home, 
she is often to be found addressing the 
tenants and labourers on her estate at-a 
bright mission room she has built for the 
purpose. On coming into possession of 
her property, the * Massingberd Arms” 
was re-opened as a temperance hotel; 
and there is also a flourishing coffee house 
at Bournemouth, which owes its success to 
the enterprise of this many-sided woman. 
It is, however, as President of the 
Pioneer Club, that Mrs. Massingberd is 
best known, and where all the kind and 
true instincts of a nature singularly free 
from those petty weaknesses so common, 
alas, to many of her sex have full play. 
Here she reigns supreme, not only as pro- 
prietor and promoter of the handsome 
house in Bruton Street, but in the hearts 
of the many members of the club, who 
owe to her lavish generosity a rendezvous 
which for its handsome appointments and 
the advantages it offers, is an absolutely 
unique institution. 
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Having myself en- 
joyed for a consider- 
able time the bene- 
fits conferred on 
Pioneers, I feel that 
I am in a position to 
speak with authority 
on the subject, and 
am all the more de- 
sirous to do so, as I 
' am sure that there 

must bea large num- 
| ber of women in 
London and the Pro- 
vinces, towhom such 
information would 
be welcome. 

In less than three 
years a membership 
of four hundred and 
seventy-six had been 
secured, and these 
embrace writers, art- 
ists, musicians, 
actresses, society 
women, and many 
workers who in- 
terest themselves in 
prominent questions 
of the day. At the re- 
ceptions, debates, cosy house teas and 
social dinners, one encounters such leading 
lights in their various professions as Lady 
Henry Somerset, Mrs. Louise Jopling, Miss 
Fanny Brough, Mrs. Theodore Wright, 
Madame Sarah Grand, John Strange 
Winter, Mrs. Paul King, Curtis Yorke, 
Miss Sharman Crawford, Mrs. Sibthorpe, 
Mrs. Gordon, Dr. Muriel Maitland King, 
Mrs. Katherine St. Hill, F.C.S., Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer, and a host of others 
equally famous but too numerous to 
mention. All candidates for admission 
must be proposed and seconded by mem 
hers of the club. Those who are not 
personally acquainted with a member 
should make application to the Secretary, 
22, Bruton Street, London, who will 
forward full particulars to intending 
Pioneers, or will show the club premises 
daily between 10 and 5; and Saturdays 
from 10 to 2. There is an entrance fee 
of two guineas, and an annual subscrip- 
tion of the same amount. Members may 
bring one friend to the debates and a 
limited number to the afternoon recept- 
tions and social evenings, for a nominal 
sum to cover the cost of refreshments. 
Bedrooms are available for country mem- 
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bers from 4/6 per night, or those desiring 
to dress for the theatre, etc., can do so by 
arrangement. The catering is in the 
hands of a housekeeper, assisted by a 
competent staff of servants, and all meals 
are well served at moderate prices. 
Three handsome drawing-rooms and the 
dining-room are at the disposal of mem- 
bers and their friends. And three other 
apartments, including comfortable dressing 
and readipg rooms, ate reserved for 
members only. The latter is supplied 
with the newest books, a ,circulating 
library, writing materials, et¢. Electric 
light is used throughout the house, which 
was originally the town residence of Lord 
Hastings, and chosen on account of its 
central position In the reception rooms 
the draperies and panelled walls of butter- 
cup brocade contrast prettily with the 
ivory paint used for the woodwork. Two 
mottoes are introduced in the decorations, 
**Love Thyself Last,” and ‘‘In Great 
things Unitysin small things Liberty, in 
all things Charity.” The furniture prin- 
cipally consists of French marquetry; a 
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grand piano suggests sweet strainsof music, 
and cosy corners, with luxurious springs 
and do-vn-stuffed seats, with the easiest 
of chairs and lounges, invite one to linger 
in such pleasant surroundings. Among 
many other gifts from the President to 
the club, is a magnificent painting, 
entitled ‘* The Birth of a Planet.” This 
occupies a prominent position over a fire. 
places which in winter displays a fire of 
tuge dimensions, and in summer is gay 
with flowers. There is also a liberal 
supply of daily and illustrated newspapers. 
Though the Pioneer’ is a ladies’ club, 
gentlemen are cordially welcomed at the 
various entertainments given, and there 
is no desire expressed or implied to ex- 
clude the sterner sex. An impression 
seems to have gone abroad that this cosy 
dwelling is the chosen lair of the “New 
Woman,” that fertile invention of the 
journalistic brain. But if the monstrosity 
exists, which I have reason to doubt, she 
is certainly not to be discovered among 
oe who delight to frequent the Pioneer 
ub. 


By AGNES WALTERSTORFF. 





NE often hears that “truth is 

O stranger than fiction,” but it is 

seldom that the fact comes home 

to one so strongly as it did to me a little 

while ago, when I was told a story, which, 

had I read it anywhere, I should certainly 
have regarded as the purest fiction. 

I was staying for a few weeks last 
summer at Brighton, and used to spend 
a good deal of my time on the beach; 
where, seated within safe distance of the 
incoming tide, | was never tired of watch. 
ing the restless play of the waves, as they 
came lapping almost to my feet, and 
the sails passing to and fro along the 
Channel, looking in the distance like 
white wings skimming the horizon. ‘ Out- 
ward bound,” many of them, bearing to 
the other end of the world a goodly cargo 
of human lives—poor, driven souls, who 
worsted in the fight for existence in their 
own, were setting out for a new country, 
and now on the crowded decks were gazing 
with dim, wistful eyes on the shores they 
would never see again. 

One morning I was sitting, as usual, close 
to the sea, with a book in my lap; though 
that was only for appearance sake, for it 
was one of those ideally beautiful days 
when the mere sense of living seems 
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pleasure enough, and thoughts only idly 
rest on the beauties of earth and sky. 
The sea was perfectly calm, and looked 
as bright and innocent as if never an 
angry storm had lashed its smiling sur- 
face into tempestuous waves; and the tiny 
ripples, as they broke, with a gentle splash, 
over the pebbles, seemed like little 
children at play. There was only one 
dark spot in all that sunny brightness— 
the figure of a lady in deepest mourning, 
standing motionless by the water's edge. 
I had often noticed her on the beach and 
wondered who she was; she was always 
alone, and sometimes would sit for hours 
with bent head and hands idly folded in 
her lap; and very pathetic I thought she 
looked in the sombre crape garments 
which seemed almost to weigh down the 
shin, girlish figure. 

To-day, however, for the first time, I 
saw her face, for she passed close beside 
me with her veil thrown back; it was one 
I can never forget ; quite young (she could 
not have been more than twenty at the 
most), yet her hair was snow white, and 
her large, mournful eyes had a strange, 
scared look in them, very painful to se. 
What could have brought it there? I 
wondered ; and I sat lost in vague spe- 
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culation, wnen a hand on my shoulder mourner yonder, with the girl's face and 


startled me out of my reverie. the snow-white hair.” . . 
“What is the nature of the problem Alice’s eyes, following the direction of 
now?" asked a merry voice in my ear. my gaze, rested on the black-robed figure 


“Oh, Alice!” I cried, pulling the ques- now sitting ata little distance from us. 
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tioner down beside me on the beach; “Ah, that is Mrs. C——,” she said, her 
‘‘you have come just in the nick of time voice falling to a pitying whisper; *‘ poor 
to help me solve it; you, who area walk- girl, she was widowed before she was 
ing encyclopwdia of general information, hardly a wife; hers is a strange, sad 
can no doubt tell me all about the © story.” 
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‘And now, like a good soul, you are 
going to tell me all about it,” I cned, my 
interest and curiosity still further excited. 

‘- Well, it is not a long story, so I will, 
if you like.” And Alice, settling herself 
down by iy side, began : 

“Just about this time last year, 
Mrs. C (she was pretty Lucy Ashton 
then) went on a visit to the Morgans of 
B——shire. You know them by name, I 
think ; they have one of the nicest places 
in the county—a lovely old Manor House 
with gabled roof and high casement win- 
dows and all sorts of queer out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners. It had been a monas- 
tery once, before monks went out of 
fashion in England ; but they seemed to 
have cleared out conscientiously, for no 
one, as far as I know, has ever seen any of 
their departed spirits lurking about at un- 
timely hours of the night, though it is an 
ideal sort of a place for harbouring any 
amount of ghosts. 

‘‘Lucy was very fond of going to the 
Morgans, and often used to stay with 
them, but this visit was to be her last before 
her marriage, for she was just engaged, 
and the wedding was to come off about 
the New Year. One night, soon after her 
arrival, she was suddenly awakened by the 
sound of wheels driving up to the hall 
door, which was just beneath her bedroom 
window. Visitors could hardly be arriv- 
ing in the dead of night, she thought, 
besides, the house was quite full already. 
So she jumped out of bed to see who it 
could possibly be; perhaps someone was 
taken ill and the doctor was sent for. 
Drawing aside her blind a little, she 
looked out and saw, to her dismay, a 
hearse standing before the door. Could 
there have been a death in the house, she 
wondered. As far as she knew, no one 
had even been ill. Perhaps, however, 
one of the servants had died, and Mrs. 
Morgan, not wishing to distress or frighten 
her visitors, was having the body taken 
away in the middle of the night. This was 
the only solution Lucy could think of; and 
she lingered by the window to watch the 
coffin brought out, but none came; the 
hall door remained closed, there was not 
the slightest stir in the house, and outside 
all was dead silence. Even the horses 
stood perfectly motionless. and the driver 
sat still and rigid on the box, except once 
when he lifted his head and gazed fixedly 
at the window at which Lucy was stand- 
ing. The moon shone full on his face, 
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and she saw it distinctly; it gave hera 
shock—it was so deadly pale, and there 
was such a strange, solemn look in the 
large black eyes. 

‘‘The next moment the man gathered 
up the reins, and the hearse drove slowly 
any. 

“It was long before Lucy slept that 


night, as you may imagine, the incident 
having left a very painful impression on 
her mind. 


“The next morning she tried to find out, 
in an indirect way, if anyone had latel 
died in the house ; she did not like to as 
the question point blank, or to pene of 
what she had seen, in case, as she sup- 
posed, a death had occurred which her 
hostess, for the sake of her visitors, wished 
to conceal. She could elicit nothing, 
however, which could in any way throw 
light on the matter, so she went to the 
housekeeper next (an old retainer of the 
family) and tried to pump her, but was 
not more successful there; as far as she 
could learn, nobody had been even ill, 
either at the Manor House or the village. 
Puzzled and uneasy, Lucy was obliged at 
last to give up attempting to solve the 
mystery, and tried to dismiss the matter 
from her mind altogether. 

“The next night, as she was tossing 
about on her bed, unable to sleep, she was 
startled again by the sound of wheels 
crunching along the carriage drive; they 
stopped, as on the previous night, in front 
of the hall door. With a beating heart, 
Lucy jumped up to see what it was. It 
was the hearse again! Sick with fright, 
she hardly knew why, she watched by the 
window to see if any coffin were brought 
out; but, after waiting a little while, the 
hearse drove away empty as it had come, 
though not before the driver with the 
strange white face and solemn eyes had 
cast another long look at Lucy's window. 

“The poor girl was quite ill the next 
morning, which gave her a good excuse 
for returning home immediately, for she 
felt she could not possibly stay another 
night at the Manor House. Some unac- 
countable feeling at the time kept her 
from speaking of what she had seen, 
though for many weeks after the remem- 
brance of the strange incident preyed 
upon her nerves and seriously affected 
her health and spirits. As winter ap- 
proached, however, Lucy began to cheer 
up, the preparations for her macriage 
diverted hee mind, and she at last almost 
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succeeded in forgetting the circumstance 
altogether. The wedding took place at 
the new year, and the young couple 
started immediately after for Paris, which 
was to be their first halt en rout: for Italy. 
Lucy was quite herself by this time, and 
set off for her honeymoon as bright and 
joyous a bride as one could wish to see. 
They went to Hotel , but, as it was 
very full, were obliged to content them- 
selves with rooms au quatri¢me. Here, 
however, to Lucy's great delight, they 
found the Bennet family quartered ; the 
girls were old school friends of hers, and 
she had not seen them fora long time, 
as they had been travelling. The day 
before they left, which was soon after the 
C.'s arrival, they all agreed to dine at the 
hotal table d’héte and go to the theatre 
afterwards. There was a lift up to the 
fourth floor, and just before dinner time 
the whole party assembled outside it, in- 
tending to go down together. Lucy, who 
had forgotten something in her room and 
had run to fetch it, was the last to get in, 
just as she was in the act of doing so, her 
eye fell on the man who managed the lift 
and she drew back with a shudder—it 
was the face of the man who had driven 
the hearse. Startled and agitated, she 
begged her husband and friends to get 
out and walk down, but they were com- 
fortably settled in their seats, and laugh- 
ingly objected to turn out again for what 
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they considered a mere whim of Lucy’s. 
The altercation was ended at last by the 
man pulling the ropes; the lift began to 
descend, and Lucy was left standing 
alone. ‘Good-bye,’ a merry chorus of 
voices called out to her, ‘ we'll meet at 
the bottom.’ For a minute or two a 
strange, stunned feeling seemed to chain 
her to the spot, then she flew, rather than 
ran, down the long flights of stairs to the 
ground floor, where the party was to get 
out. A group of frightened waiters were 
clustered round the entrance to the lift, 
pitying hands were stretched out to stop 
her, but she forced her way through like 
one possessed. The door to the lift was 
open, but husband and friends were still 
within, dead! all dead! There had been 
an accident, the ropes had broken and all 
were killed instantaneously. 

“Lucy was struck down with brain 
fever after that, and for weeks hovered 
between life and death; she recovered— 
the wreck you see her now.” * 

Alice’s voice ceased, and for a time 
there was silence between us. ‘‘ Come,” 
she said at last, ‘‘ the sun is really getting 
too hot; we shall be cooler indoors ;” so 
we turned to go. The poor mourner in 


the distance was still sitting with clasped 
hands and eyes gazing wistfully over the 
blue expanse of water which lay between 
her and the shores where her young life’s 
happiness lay buried. 
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O eat or not to eat, that is the ques 
© tion. Whether ’tis nobler in the 
man to suffer the pangs and burn- 

ings of outrageous hunger, or to risk his 
life on common fare. There are many 
theorists in this supremely happy era. 
Some of them are veyetarians, and some 
are flesh eaters; and the flesh eaters will 
have nothing to do with vegetarians, or 
vice versi, save by way of warning or con- 
demnation. Unluckily, the admonitions 
and reproofs are so contradictory that it 
is impossible for ordinary folks to know 
what to eat and what to let alone. You 
decide to stick to dried roots and a crust 
of brown bread as the natural diet of man, 
and forthwith someone with an imposing 
string of letters to his name gravely informs 
you that you are practically committing sul- 
cide. In the greatest alarm, you instantly 
change your course, in accordance with the 
information, and no sooner ate you happy 
in the consciousness of having taken good 
advice than another savant, with a stil 


more imposing string of letters to his 
name, begs of you, for Heaven's sake, to 
desist from animal tood if you wish to live. 
The poetic tradition declares that there is 
death in the cup; but to-day death seems 
to lurk especially in fleshpots and vege- 
table matter. Watercress engenders 
typhoid fever, tempting American apples 
are saturated with arsenic, and the tooth- 
some joint that smokes on the table is 
infected with tuberculosis. How many 
frightful diseases fish harbour has not been 
ascertained, and game is_ poisonous. 
What is to be done? Gorge and die, or 
starve and die? Iw either case, the final 
result will seem to philosophic minds to 
be pretty much the same. The question, 
then, is whether the primrose path or the 
thorny way is to be chosen. 
# + + 

Mr. oe Oldfield is the latest to warn 
an unthinking public against the fleshpots 
of England. Not that Mr. Oldfield holds 
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that flesh-eating is in itself necessarily 
unwholesome. Not at all. The ingenious 
Moor, cutting the juicy steak from the living 
cow and plastering the wound with what- 
ever was handiest, was cruel but rational. 
Rational, too, was the Red Indian who shot 
his game and ate it before it had time to 
cool. But the Briton, being subject to the 
laws and conventions of civilisation, is 
no. at liberty to follow these noble ex- 
amples, and suffers in consequence. Mr. 
Oldfield, who writes learnedly on the fat- 
tening of cattle for the rich man’s table, 
avers that something like seventy-five 
per cent. of our stall-fed cattle are 
diseased. When young stock, says Mr. 
Oldfield pleasantly, show signs of chronic 
ill-health, instead of being allowed 
to die in a Christian manner, they are 
immediately tied up and fattened for 
the butchers. This is an agreeable piece 
of information, and cannot fail to whet 
the appetite. Tuberculosis is the besetting 
disease of our prime cattle, and they 
revenge themselves on man by carryin 

infection to the eater; for Mr. Oldfield 
warns us that cooking does not always, 
nor, indeed, in the majority of cases, 
destroy the bacilli. These have the 
hardiness of the wicked. A man goes into 
a Turkish bath to pant at one hundred 
and twenty degrees of heat, but the 
bacillus is happy at anything under two 
hundred and twelve. It rather likes being 
soaked in boiling water, and is not to be 
diverted from its fell purpose by the glow 
of the closed oven. 
After this, I shall ex- 
pect to hear that the 
Official Receiver has 
a busy time of it with 
bankrurt butchers, and 
that the shares of vege- 
tarian restaurants are 
at a solid premium. 
Yet we must not forget 
the danger that lies in 
the innocent vegetable. 
Readers of fiction will 
remember Caleb Bal- 
derstone’s sage re- 
marks about cabbage. 
But science has added 
discoveries and com. 
ments of far graver 
import in regard to the 
natural diet of man. 
On the whole, there. 
fort, 18 we wish to be 
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logical, we must studiously abstain from 
food of all sorts and die rapidly of starva- 
tion. But most men are not logical, and 
the chances are that butchers will continue 
to flourish and the public to eat flesh in 
appalling quantities, even with Mr. Old- 
field's admonition ringing in its ears. For 
the roast beef of old England is not to be 
discarded in fear of either the venom or 
the hardihood of bacilli. 


* * * 


What is a sound speculative invest- 
ment? A sound investment one under- 
stands, and a speculative investment is 
also intelligible, but an investment that is 
at once sound and speculative is some- 
thing of a financial puzzle If an invest- 
ment is sound, how can it be speculative ? 
And if speculative, how are we to be 
assured of its soundness? A certain city 
gentleman, who invites his friends to grasp 
untold wealth, may possibly be able to 
answer these questions. Meanwhile, we 
may look at the sound and speculative 
investment which is to yield fabulous re- 
turns. To begin with, it concerns Wes- 
tern Australia. As the reader is doubtless 
aware, there is at present a gold boom in 
that quarter of the globe. Sir Malcolm 
Fraser, the Agent-general of the Colony, 
is reported to have said that “ the wealth 
which is resting there must be something 
which will startle the world.” Pray mark 
the diplomatic form of the statement. 
There must be. We Western Australians 
have made up our 
minds to have a little 
boom, therefore the 
Drecious ore must be 
there in startling quan- 
tities. Time proves or 
disproves all things, 
and we_ shall see. 
Meanwhile, the public 
is asked to speculate 
in a sound investment. 
So far as I can dis- 
cover, this means that 
you are to pay your 
money smilingly and 
await what the Fates 
may send. That is 
evidently a sound spe- 
culative investment. 
Next year, we are told, 
there is to be such a 
boom in Western Aus- 
tralia as the world 
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(which has, in its time, witnessed many 
strange things) has never seen. Are stock- 
brokers on confidential terms with the 
gods, then, that the spirit of prophecy is 
so strong upon them ? 


* * * 


What is the situation? Already, half 
a hundred companies, with an aggregate 
capital of something like five millions 
sterling, have been floated to take advan- 
tage of this boom. How much of that 
vast sum is going to be lost to investors ? 
At a modest calculation, we may sayeighty 
per cent. I have had some experience of 
booms. I have known men intimately 
who were million- 
aires in the even- 
ing and paupers 
next morning. Out 
of nothing in this 
world does the 
“bottom” go with 
such fatal facility 
as out of a boom.” 
When the Psalm- 
ist spoke of the 
celerity with 
which riches take 
wing, he must 
have had a pro- 
phetic vision of 
our day. In the 
very nature of 
the thing, a 
boom is a_ false 
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inflation — a temporary rise in prices, 
that must inevitably fall suddenly and 
disastrously. He who succeeds in spe- 
culation wins at the expense of some- 
one else. Ve need not now stay to con- 
sider the moral principle involved in 
gambling. Let us ignore principles and 
look to practical results. A boom is a 
blind game of chance. You do not buy 
and sell: you gamble in what is merely 
problematic. You take potentialities for 
actualities; you risk your money on the 
turn of a wheel; and you know that there 
must be a Jarge nurfiber of victims. As 
each thinks all other men mortal but him- 
self, so every speculator tries to believe 
that good luck will be his, let who may 
suffer. Unhappily, there is no certainty 
in a boom except its uncertainty, which 
is very certain indeed. 


* * 


Moreover, it has to be observed that in 
regard to the mines of Western Australia 
reports are extremely contradictory. 
Agents-general and the promoters of 
booms tell us, of course, that the wealth 
secreted there must be enormous; but, 
on the other hand, old miners aver that 
the prospects are not quite satisfactory. 
The “ leads,” or veins, are of the delusive 
sort, which promise untold gold in one 
section, and in the next end abruptly. 
That there is gold in Western Austraha 
is unquestionable, but that it is there in 
paying quantities has still to be proved. 
The specimens of ore sent to this country 
must not be implicitly accepted as evi- 
dence of exhaustiess wealth. The fires 
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that are now being lighted will burn many 
fingers, and it is for the intending investor 
to see that he runs as little risk as may 
be. By this time next year we shall be 
in a better position to appraise the riches 
in store for us. As yet, practically no- 
thing has been done but the floating of 
companies and the issuing of touting 
circulars. 
x “4 

I believe it is a truism that one half the 
world does not know how the other half 
lives. Occasionally, however, the fact is 
driven home to thiffking people with a 
fresh and fearful force. Many moving 
and striking events have lately taken 
place. A Czar 
has died; aCzar 
has mounted a 
throne ; a Czar 
has been mar- 
ried. And 
courts and 
courtiers have 
wept one mo- 
ment, as if with 
breaking 
hearts, and the 
next shouted in 
unbounded ec- 
stasies, Le roi 
est mort; vive le 
voi, and men 
adjust their 
countenances 
accordingly. 
The monarchs 
and princes of 
Europe have 
been assemb- 
ling in gorgeous 
state to bury an 
emperor, and 
help an emperor to take a wife. Retinues, 
equipages, solemn ceremonials, brilliant 
functions have been the order of the day; 
and while the great were disporting them- 
selves in costly shows at St. Petersburg at 
the public expense, an English workman 
and his family were starving in Kentish 
Town. They might have died from want of 
food but for an accident. A boy was found 
begging in the streets, and was promptly 
taken into custody by an outraged vindi- 
cator of the law. The lad confessed that 
he had been sent out by his parents, 
adding, with superfluous trankness, that 
with the alms bestowed upon him he had 
for two months kept the family alive. 
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Enquiries were made, and such a scene 
of wretchedness discovered as the Record- 
ing Angel must surely set down against 
Christian England. ‘‘ They were respect- 
able people,” says the report, with a 
pathetic realism beyond M. Zola and his 
disciples, ‘‘ and were in a state of abject 
poverty. The family consisted of father, 
mother and six children, of whom the 
prisoner was the eldest. In one room were 
a mattress and some old sacks, and in the 
other room a very old bed and bedstead, 
a few old chairs and some boxes; and 
these formed the furniture of the home. 
The man had been out of employment for 
eighteen weeks, and prior to that had 





been in the parish infirmary for ten 


months. The parents admitted having 
sent the elder boy out to beg for broken 
food. The mother of the lad was now ill 
in bed, in an emaciated and weak condi- 
tion, as a result of the semi-starvation life 
they had all been living.”” Watchman, 
what of the night? And the watchman 
answered: ‘Misery and wretchedness 
unspeakable ; children crying for bread 
and receiving none, and parents, shivering, 
hunger-pinched through the freezing, 
dreary night, wishing for the morning, and 
afraid of it."" In one quarter the dazzling 
light falls upon loaded tables and festive 
scenes ; in another an honest and indus- 
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trious family sit in rags, eager to snatch 
the bone from which the pampered dog 
would turn in disdain. It is alla pretty 
commentary on the blessings of civilisa- 
tion. Apart from socialistic doctrines, 
one cannot help thinking that the wealth 
of this world is most unevenly divided. 
* * x 


The magistrate before whom the boy 
and his father were haled humanely re- 
fused to punish either. ‘“ He pitied the 
parents and the boy far more than he 
blamed them,” we are told. So well he 
might. He might have gone further, and 
asked how it was that a_ respectable 
British workman was left to starve? The 
stereotyped reply would be, of course, 
that there are workhouses for the destitute. 
The fact is beyond all question. But let 
us not forget that the respectable poor, or, 
perhaps more properly, the deserving 
poor, would, in many instances, rather 
perish of cold and hunger than ewe 
enter the ranks of paupers. They thin 
it a disgrace to receive parish relief. The 
feeling may be foolish, but the pride which 
underlies it has contributed more than 
anything else to the prosperity which is 
now the lot of our country. Let us 
respect the reticence of poor Woodley, 
and hope that he and his family will have 
something warm both inside and out until 
the wage-earner is again permitted to 
labour for a living. 


* * * 


The task of saying something about 
current literature is this month a par- 
ticularly hard one, for we have just passed 
through the season in which books good, 
bad and indifferent do most abound. 
The bad and the indifferent, unfortun- 
ately, make up the majority, yet the 
minority is not contemptible, either in 
point of number or point of quality. Fric- 
tion has, of course, been much in evidence, 
for the typical Christmas book is neces- 
sarily a story-book. The intellectual and 
imaginative fare provided during the 
Christmas of 1894 was not of exceptional 
merit. Your writer of tales for the young 
moves in grooves. Year after year the 
same plots are used and the same tedious 
old morals enforced. Year after year also 
there is the same lofty disdain of style 
and grammar. The Christmas book is a 
temporary and often a trumpery thing, so 
we need not discuss it at length. Among 
books that have a smack of literature, a 
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high place must be accorded to the Eng- 
lish translation of Flammarion’s “‘ Popular 
Astronomy” (Chatto and Windus). Never 
before has the science of the heavens been 
treated with such fulness and interest as 
in this fascinating book. For Flammarion 
is a man of letters as well as a man of 
science, a man of letters, too, endowed 
with the wondrous gifts of lucidity and 
charm which distinguish the best French 
writers. In England our men of science 
contemn style; it is even said that 
Tyndall and Huxley have degraded 
science by condescending to style. Such 
notions do not obtain on the other side of 
the Channel, and consequently when a 
French savant writes he writes not like 
a compiler, but like a scholar and a 
man of the world. Flammarion’s book 
is much more absorbing than most 
novels, more romantic than most ro 
mances, more poetic than most poems, 
yet strictly and scientifically accur- 
ate. Readers with any taste for what 
is best, both in science and letters, ought 
by hook or by crook to procure the book 
and read it. Another work of exceptional 
interest, published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, is the “Life of Edison,” by 
W. K. L. and Antonia Dickson. Edison 
is the wizard of these latter days, and the 
story of his life is at once edifying and 
interesting. 
* * * 

Coming to letters proper, one of the 
best books of the season is the “ Life and 
Times of John Greenleaf Whittier,” by 
S T. Pickard (Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co.). Whittier was at once a poet and a 
reformer; he took a prominent part in 
one of the most memorable struggles of 
this or any century, and his biography is 
consequently rich io all the elements of 
human interest which bring literature 
close to men’s hearts. Mr. Pickard’s two 
handsome volumes contain much matter 
from the poet’s own pen—matter, it may 
be said, of great and enduring value; and 
the whole book is written with an intimac 
and fulness of k 1owledge that cannot fail 
to give it a permanent place in popular 
biography. A work of different type. yet 
of first-rate importance, also issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
is “* Venice Depicted with Pen and Pencil.” 
Here we have Venice as she actually is, 
not as poets have sung, or romancers 
written of her, but as she leaped into life 
under the magic pencil of artists of genius. 
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There are some two hundred superb illus- 
trations in the volume, and the descriptive 
text is clear and full, As a souvenir of, or 
guide to, one of the most romantic and 
magnificent of the world’s cities, this 
book deserves the attention both of readers 
and collectors. In fiction proper, as dis- 
tinct from gift-books, among the most 
attractive things recently issued are the 
collected works of the Bronté sisters in 
seven volumes, and Mrs. Gaskell’s works 
in eight volumes (Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co). Each set is enclosed in a 
neat case, the type is clear, the binding 
tasteful, and altogether these editions 
ought to have a wide sale. Yet another 
work that deserves popularity is 
‘* Pomona’s Travels,” by Frank R. Stock- 
ton (Cassell and Co.). It is not the best 
book that has come from Mr. Stockton’s 
ea but it is so much above the average 
unny book that it merits, and will doubt- 
less enjoy, a very wide circulation. 


J. A.S. 
——.P-0-¢o-—_ 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
By Fitzceratp ArTHurR. 

By the time these 
lines are in print 
Christmas will 
have come and 
gone, and we shall 
be in the midst of 
the productions ~ 
devoted to that }¥ = 
festive season. Sir .M* 4 
Augustus Harris « 
proposes to out- 
do himself, and 
Dick Whittington | 
this year promises | 5 
to be a thing of |)” 
beauty and a joy 
for ever. 
transformation 
scene is to be of 
an entirely new 
description, and 
that comical pair, »2 
the BrothersGnif- F 
fiths are to be re- 
sponsible for the 
harlequinade. 
“The Derb 
Winner,” whic 
at the time of 
writing is still 
running strong, 
will have to yive 
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way for * Dick Whittington,” and will 
no doubt be transferred to the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. Drury Lane is not to be 
the only Christmas House, for at the 
Lyceum Mr. Oscar Barrett promises us 
“Santa Claus ”—this only at afternoon 
performances, as Mr. Henry Irving re- 
quires his own theatre for ‘‘ King Arthur.” 
At the Opera Comique, Mr. Chance New- 
ton is to provide a fairy play on the 
subject of ‘* The House that Jack Built,” 
with music by Mr. C. E. Howells; while 
at Daly’s Mr. George Edwardes will pro- 
duce, in the afternoons, Herr Humper- 
dinck’s successful German opera, ‘‘ Hansel 
und Gretel,” which is something similar 
in its plot to our better-known ‘' The 
Babes in the Wood.” 


A new author has been found in a 
gentleman who hides his identity under 
the wom de plume of S. X. Courte, and his 
piece, “ The Wife of Dives,” produced 
last month at the Opera Comique, has 
called forth some varied criticisms; but I 
think some of the critics were too severe 
in their wholesale condemnation of the 
piece in question. True, the plot is a very 
gruesome and un- 
savoury one, but 
there 1s a great 
deal of merit ip 


the piece. The 
construction is 
good, and any 


W faults there may 
be may be put 
down to the inex- 
perience of a 
) young and new 
playwright. Some 
of the dialogue 
is brilliant and 
sparkling, and 
worthy of the pen 
of any of or lead 
ing dramatists. 
Mr. S. X. Courte 
has shown us that 
=» there is some good 
= stuff in him,and if 
he will only take 
a more cheerful 
subject, I have 
no doubt he will 
ma give us a very 
excellent and ac- 
ceptable play. 
We are too much 
in the habit of 
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running after the popular dramatist, 
actor or writer of the day, and refusing 
to acknowledge unknown merit. Many 
of us remember Horniman T. Thom- 
son in “ The Old Jew.” We of the 
present day are too lavish of our admira- 
tion of ** Horniman T. Thomson.” I sin- 
cerely trust that Mr. S. X. Courte will 
not be disheartened by some of the adverse 
notices he received, but will persevere, 
and success will crown his efforts. But 
to the play. Julius Van Duccat, most 
admirably portrayed by Mr. G. W. Anson, 
is a wretched money-lending Jew million- 
aire, who marries a lady with a past, and 
is in the habit of entertaining many of his 
aristocratic clients at his hospitable 
board; and as he keeps a good table and 
good wine, his noble pigeons do not object 
to be entertained. Among other visitors, 
is one Darryl Dreighton, a former lover of 
Mrs. Van Duccat’s, who now comes to 
the house, accompanied by his fiancée, 
one Cecily Allardyce. Dreighton is hard 
up,so Mrs. Van Duccat lends her diamond 
uecklace to Cecily, to raise money for her 
lover. Mr. Van Duccat discovers the 
arrangement, and causes Cecily to be 
arrested for the theft, Mrs. Van not being 
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plucky enough to speak and clear her 
Three years’ penal servitude is meted out 
to the accused. Mrs, Van Duccat then 
tardily confesses to Darryl, and commits 
suicide. This briefly is the plot. True, 
the unpleasant story is leavened with 
plenty of lhght comedy by Lord Cyril 
sieveking, the Rev. Boanerges Bodkin and 
Lady Haltwhistle. Mr. Charles Glenny 
gives a careful and studied performance 
of Darryl Dreighton. In this accom- 
plished actor's hands the very best com- 
plexion is put on a very worthless hero, 
and Mr. Courte has been placed under 
an obligation to Mr. Glenny for his 
excellent handling of the part. Mr. Cosmo 
Stuart makes a very acceptable Lord Cyril 
Sieveking, and gives a very intelligent 
reading of the lines. Mr. Cosmo Stuart, 
who has a very good stage presence, is 
rapidly coming to the front. He goes to 
the Haymarket to Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
new piece early in January. Mr. Cecil 
Ramsey extracts a great deal of dry 
humour out of the Rev. Boanerges Bodkin, 
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and is never offensive, as 
many stage parsons are. 
In one part he is—the 
audience laugh at him— 
pathetic, where he states 
his willingness but in- | 
ability to accept Van | 
Duccat’s invitation to 
dinner. Miss Carlotta 
Addison plays the part of 
a society dame with that 
nicety of finish and polish 
one always attributes to 
this talented actress ; and 
Miss Lucy Wilson and 
Miss Florence Friend do 
their little--well. Miss 
Ulga Brandon, under 
whose management the 
piece is produced, essays 
the thankless and unsym- 
pathetic part of Mrs. Van 
Duccat, and it is a great 
tribute to Miss Bran- 
don that she is, by the 
subtlety of her art, able 
to make her audience 
appreciate and applaud such a heartless 
and uncongenial character as Mrs. Van 
Duccat, which the part undoubtedly is. 
“The Wife of Dives"’ has been ably pro- 
duced by Mr. W. H. Day, and is well 
acted throughout. It is preceded by “A 
Folly of Age,” a little piece by the same 
author, I believe, which is notable for the 
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cpportunity it gives Mr. 
Bonney to distinguish 
himself as Dich Arding- 
ley, the persecuted, love- 
stricken, briefless young 
barrister. 

*€ * * 

Mr. Willie Edouin, 
when his lease expired 
at the Strand Theatre, 
nothing daunted or dis- 
mayed by much unde- 
served hard luck, started 
again at the same theatre, 
and produced “The 
Wrong Girl” and “ The 
Queen’s Prize.” I wish 
I could say that both 
pieces were an unquali- 
fied success, for ‘The 
Wrong Girl” is decidedly 
funny, and Mr. Edouin 
deserves success. The 
idea is humorous enough 
to please the most fastidi- 
ous. An old gentleman 
has a son espoused to 
a young lady: no uncommon situation so 
far. The young gentleman objects to his 
father’s choice, havi-g made other 
arrangements, and tells papa so too in 
forcible terms. So when the young 
gentleman finds papa inexorable, he de- 
termines, with the assistance of another 
friend, to call in the aid of Willie Edouin 
of the Strand Theatre, and an actress, to 
impersonate his father’s old friend and 
daughter. This is the more easy as the 
old gentleman with the daughter has been 
out in Egypt for some years. This idea 
is itself funny and the working out of the 
plot is funnier still. The old gentleman is 
Mr. Blakeley—unctuous, smug, complacent 
Mr. Blakeley—late of the Criterion 
Theatre; his daughter is Miss Daisy 
Bryer, a demure chit of a girl fresh from 
school. The imitators of this worthy 
couple are Mr. Willie Edouin—comic, 
effervescing, bubbling over with fun Willie 
Edouin of the Strand Theatre—and the 
actress that is to shock papa is vivacious 
Miss Fanny Brough. Given all this, add 
to it Forbes Dawson and Philip Cunning- 
ham, and you have the making of a good 
farcical comedy—and such it is. True, 
one has to have a lot of faith and Bae 
to think they do not notice any difference 
between the real Mr. Glenfield and the 
spurious imitation; this being done. al 
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goes well. One does not 
go to such a play to be 
hypercritical, but to 
laugh and be amused ; 
and going thus, one 
comes away satisfied. 
Mr. Blakeley is, as he 
always is, simply de- 
lightful. You know you 
are going to laugh be- 
fore Mr. Blakeley opens 
his mouth. Miss Fanny 
Brough and Mr. Willie 
Edouin work hard and 
add to the fun, as only 
they can. Whatever 
either of these artistes 
does he or she does well. 
Mr. Howard Russell is 
the irascible and obdu- 
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Foote, Miss DaisyBryer, 
Miss Helen Cresswell 
and Miss Violet Arm- 
bruster all contribute 
to the success of the 
comedy. Mr. Dudley 
Cloran over-acts the 
part of the moneylencer, 
Isaac Lynx, and makes 
the Hebrew more offen- 
sive and prominent than 
is necessary. ‘“ The 
Wrong Girl” is pre- 
ceded by “* The Queen's 
Prize,” which evidently 
is written as a skit on 
the female volunteer 
movement. I believe 
that some such body is 


in existence and that 
rate papa, and Mr. ladies are drilling con- 
Philip Cunningham the stantly and hope 
much put upon son. eventually to be en- 
Both render valuable onee'neinee waseun rolled as a corps of 
assistance to the piece. Amazons. Miss Lu- 
Mr. Forbes Dawson, or “‘ Forby,” as his cile Foote and Miss Ettie Williams 


familiars call him, is excellent, and proves 
by his sprightliness and lightness of 
comedy that he is not by any mears to be 
ranked as an “outsider.” Miss Lucile 
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both look very charming and fetching in 
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their volunteer uniform, with knickers, and 
Mr. Gordon Harvey, as Lieutenant Bob 
Graves, carries the piece through on his 
shoulders. The comedietta, which is by 
Fenton Mackay, answers its purposes. 
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It is to be hoped that “* The Wrong Girl” 
will prove the vight gitl for Mr. Edouin. 
Talking of girls, what a lot there have 
been on the boards lately. We have 
“The Gaiety Girl,” ‘‘ The Shop Girl.” 
“The Wrong Girl,” “ The Gay Widow,’ 
“The Lady Slavey,” and now we are 
promised ‘‘ The Naughty Girl.” 


+ * 

Great things are expected of the next 
Lyceum production, “* King Arthur,” due 
in a few days. It is pleasant news to hear 
that Mr. Forbes Robertson is returning 
there. His eloquent and excellent render- 
ing of the Duke of Buckingham will 
not be easily forgotten. 

® + + 

Mr. Tree and his company are off to 
America, to place before American audi- 
ences the Haymarket repertoire, which 
includes “‘ The Bunch of Violets,” ‘‘ John 
O’Dreams,” “ The Balladmonger,” “ The 
Red Lamp,” ‘Captain Swift,’ ‘“ Called 
Back,” and other Haymarket successes. 

* * * 

Authors and actors have both been 
known to complain bitterly at the rough 
handling members of the Fourth Estate 
have given them in their respective jour- 
nals. Indeed, cases have heen known 
where the irate ones have haled the 
wicked writer before a judge, and de- 
manded damages. We in this country 
are as mild as can be, compared with our 
brother scribes across the Atlantic. I 
take this from the New York Tribune of 
Oct. 16, 1894, as a criticism of a great 
London success :— 
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‘‘ The prosperous ‘1492’ was succeeded 
at the Garden Theatre last night by 
another burlesque of somewhat similar 
character. ‘ Little Christopher Columbus’ 
has had a long run at the Lyric Theatre 
in London. For the American stage the 
burlesque bas been radically rearranged 
This will be welcome news to those who 
are familiar with this sort of stage com- 
modity in the English style of manu- 
facture. A burlesque that has carried 
everything before it in London always has 
to be rearranged to make it acceptable in 
this country. Often it has been found 
that the best method is to cut out all after 
the title. and write a new piece. The 
changes in ‘ Little Christopher Columbus’ 
have been such that it now stands forth 
as practically an American, rather than 
an English, production. 

‘*The Rice productions can hardly be 
judged from their earlier performances, as 
they are likely to develop, after a while, 
into all that their managers claim them to 
be. Mr. Rice has often built up a success 
from even less promising foundations. 

‘‘Helen Bertram was the Christopher, 
and George Welton, ‘from the principal 
London and Australian theatres,’ made 
his first American appearance. He 
seemed well trained in the methods of 


burlesque. Four English dancers showed 
that the graceful dancing which Letty 
Lind and Sylvia Gray introduced in New 


York has changed only in that somersaults 
and other features of ground and lofty 
tumbling have been called to its assist- 
ance.” 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


“5, Belyrave Road, 















Abbey Road, N.W. 
“ October 16th, 1894. 





“MR. G. MELLIN, 

“ Dear Sir,—I enclose you a photo of Dorothy, who has been 
fed entirely upon Mellin’s Food, and I think, considering her 
age (she is 17 months), her present healthy condition is a com- 
pliment to Mellin'’s Food. 

“ Dorothy has never had a day's iliness. She had very little 
trouble with her teeth, and now she runs all over the house; 
good-tempered, contented and happy as the day is long. 

“1 shall not fail to recommend Mellin's Food as being in- 
comparable. 









“* Yours truly, 


MELLIN’S | FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHITIS. 


| COD LIVER OIL AND The Safest and Best Tonic for Children. 


Price 2s. 6d. dad 4s. Gd, bottle. 8 size, Is. 
EM UOULSION i of alt neiadtnent Tate — 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS: A Practical and Simple 
Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy Children, together with Facsimiles of 
Orixinal Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had’ with Samples, free by post, 
on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
































SfNOd 


A RUB: TUB 


VENUS 


DIRT REMOVED QUICKLY AND NO CHAPPED HANDS. 


{O74 = Bale) a> 
THE WORK- 
NOT YOU 
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With VENUS SOAP for your Helpmate you will save Rubbing, have Clothes 


Whiter and Home Brighter, 


SfNOd 


+ Puzziedem 2 


My first I hope you are, 
My second I see you are, 
My whole I know you are. 


169. A Charade. 


170. An Enigma. 
Never sleeping, still awake, 
At any call I answering speak, 
Yet I seldom talk for long. 
And I speak without a tongue; 
Nought but one thing can confound me, 
Many noises jarring round me. 
171. A Diamond. 
A consonant—A precious stone—Danger—An officer in the army 
— One who entertains with nocturnal music—An act beyond 
human power—A large spoon—A river in Ireland—A Ietter. 


Conundrums. 
172. What thing to live must lose its head ? 
173. Why is a quiet conscience like a fit of indigestion ? 
174. What book still remains whole when robbed of its leaves? 
175. Why is a widower like a dilapidated house ? 


— ee | 

Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 2oth January. Com- 
petitions should be addressed “January Puzzles,” THe Lupcate ILLUSTRATED 
Macazineé, Temple House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 


—-—__—- 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES. 


162. Dromedary. 165. 7 he road. 
163. A river. 166. Because you always put your foot 
164. Scott. te st. 
Celta. 167. Because they feel for others. 
Olden. 168, Thyme. 
Tsers. 
Tamsy. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our November Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :— 
Miss N. M. Joachim, 13, Airtie Gardens, Campden Hill, Kensington, W.: Miss L. Yeo, 
17, Fore Street, Okehampton, Devon; C. E Kaye, Woolston e, Tarring Road, 


Worthing ; O. H. Wagner, The Oaks, Upper 1, Kent; W. S. Rowe, H.M.S. 
Boscawen, Portland, Dorset. 


Printed by “ Biace ano Wwrs,” 54, Bouverie Sirest, London, E.C.; and Pabltthed for the Proprietors by 
Honace Mansnatt & Son, 125, Fleet Street, and Temple House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Her Majesty the Queen. 


RECOMMENDED STRONGLY " THE ONLY FOOD THAT 
BY THE MEDICAL yr WILL PREVENT 
PROFESSION. ; 


ABSOLUTELY 


NECESSARY FOR aa F 
ALL GROWING CHILDREN. —] CURE INDIGESTION. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining *\ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as 
“HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


There is nothing 
that brings your lite- 
rary matter or your 
goods so well before 
the public as good 
and well - executed 
Illustrations. 


is re ai, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
CATALOGUES, &c. ESTIMATES FREE. 


FRAZER’S SOAP {7% 00 com 


nation Soap. 


FRAZER’S SOAP | 1% 1eeteud 


U Shaving. 


FRAZER'S SOAP | 7 ii" 





_ and Best.” sear 
Fry’ ae neltinn 
PRIZE aoe C Oo Cc. © a 
ad 


Purchasers should ask specially for Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to dis- 
tinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


NEEDHAWM’S “=, 
a POLISHING<P> 
SEE FSEESS PASTE. 


Reviver Pomade 






MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


N. AT IONAL trim eee 
uaea PROVIDENT , a 


sence. INSTITUTION 


PROFITS.-the whole are Divided amongst the Assured. Already Divided, £1,600,000 
the divisior in 1892 there were nearly Eight Hondred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
atively extingabebed, but leo Annoities very eranted or or Cash Bonuses cpio 1a ce Caner et mee many Policies the 
original sa: mere than doubled by the Bonus Additica 
aptlications for “Agoucies invited. 48, GRACECHURCR Strest, Lonpon, E.C, 





48 enquirice as te Advertising ahowld be made te the MANAGER, “ Ludgate Miustrated Magesine,” 
Temple Heuse, Temple Arenue, Londen, E.A 


